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appearance of liberal and socially 
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advocates a humanism broad enough 


to embody the valuable elements 
of religious tradition. 
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Freedom from Want 


ORD BOYD ORR is one of the foremost humanists 
of the day. As the first Director-General of the UN 


) | VoruMe NuMBER 4 AprIL 1958 Food and Agricultural Organization and Nobel Peace 


Prize winner he has contributed as much as any man living Ea 
ry to the solution of the problems that beset us. He has now i 
1e CONTENTS written the text of a richly illustrated book which describes : 
in the simplest language how man has striven from earliest 
ee a times to get enough to eat—and why half the world still : 
d | THE NATURAL HISTORY OF fails (Feast and Famine, Rathbone Books, 17s 6d). 7 
n- | NEWMAN The situation in this country even 100 years ago can be 
al oe Seer ° judged from a letter written to The Times in 1858 by the 
yn | STRANGE SEX STORIES master of a Ragged School. ‘ It is becoming quite common, 
of John Langdon-Davies 9 I regret to say, for a portion of my pupils to come to 
of § PIONEER OF ETHICAL school without having tasted any breakfast, and in one . 
HUMANISM instance two girls and one boy of a family of seven came : 
y: C. S. Dudley 11 to school not only without breakfast, but had (with the ; 
et | THE HOLY ROLLERS exception of one round of bread divided among seven, 
R. S. Montague 14 including the mother who was suckling a child) not tasted 
6d ON THE AIR anything of an eatable kind for twenty-four hours, and 
aa 4. BD. Cohen 15 this was not the first or second time.’ 


There are no Ragged Schools or starving children in 


— | THE ANGRY YOUNG MEN Britain today, but far more than half the world’s popula- 


. tion go hungry. Famine still takes its annual toll. In much 
A FAITH FOR MODERN MAN of Asia, Africa, and South America under-nourishment 
S. G. Jacobi 18 makes its victims the easy prey of disease. Their plight is 
“i | L WANTED TO DIE often worsened by religious taboos on certain foods—milk 
bas Jess Val Baker 20 and meat, for example. Christianity may remove some 
ARE PARENTS NEEDED ? superstitions, but only to impose others: e.g. the Catholic 
a A. D. Howell Smith 22 ban on family planning. The only salvation, as Lord Boyd 
2 HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 5 Orr clearly shows, is through science. The population of 
xpo- Britain has trebled in a century, but thanks to science 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 28 whereas the farm labourer of 100 years ago produced : 
HUMANIST FRONT 30 enough to feed four people, today he can feed twenty. é 
th CROSSWORD PUZZLE 31 *Man has solved the problems Nature sets, but not those . 
he sets himself’, is the verdict of this admirable book. 
‘He has still to learn to work with not against his fellow 
= men, arming them with science and machines to free the 
vig: Editorial Offices world from want.’ 
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L Iss ALDRIDGE PRESS LIMITED and machines where they are most needed. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


THE BOMB AND THE BANDWAGON 


HERE has been nothing 

like it since the ‘thirties. 

All over the country there 
are signs of public uneasiness 
which are viewed with mingled 
hope and dismay by party poli- 
tical managers. The bandwagon 
bearing an anti-Bomb slogan 
has careered across the political 
traffic lines and stolen the most 
effective thunder in recent times. 
The confusion and amazement 
would be entertaining to watch 
if it were not such a serious 
business. But this is not just 
another stunt. For the first time 
for many years the stale atmos- 
phere of political life has been 
invigorated by a moral issue of 
unparalleled magnitude. Public 
opinion, inarticulate for so long, 
is at last finding a voice. 

Not that there is any unani- 
mity about what should be done, 
but at least the apathy has been 
broken. And not that in any 
ordinary sense of the. word the 
problem is political, or I should 
not be writing about it here. 
The labels we wear give no indi- 
cation of our stand on _ this 
issue for the simple reason that 
they were devised before this 
ghastly problem existed. I 
should, perhaps, make an excep- 
tion of the pacifist label, but 
even pacifists did not foresee 
that the existence of the human 
species itself might be at stake. 
The first thing to grasp is that 
the situation facing us is utterly 
new. None of the recipes and 
principles of the past apply to it. 


The Great Dilemma 


ATELY I have taken part in 

debates in a number of uni- 
versities. I have noticed a con- 
siderable, though probably 
transient, interest in religion. I 
have also been aware of a grow- 
ing curiosity about humanism. 
New groups, for example, have 
sprung spontaneously into exis- 
tence. I think humanism would 
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spread much faster if only 
people’s minds were not numbed 
by a sense of insecurity. It is 
not much use telling young 
people on the threshold of life 
what wonderful opportunities 
the future holds if they are not 
certain there will be a future. 
The Churches score here by 
promising rewards beyond the 
grave. But if this life is all, what 
happens now is of extreme 
urgency. 

Inevitably one is asked what 
attitude humanism adopts to the 
great dilemma of the post-war 
world. It isn’t good enough to 
say that the matter is under 
constant review, or that a com- 
mittee will be appointed or a 
conference arranged. It is better 
to say outright that opinions are 
divided and likely to remain so, 
if that indeed is the case. On 
the other hand, we can certainly 
point to the bold stand taken 
by many prominent humanists. 
Lord Russell is devoting the 
remaining years of his life to 
the campaign against nuclear 
warfare. The 204 teachers and 
research workers of London 
University who petitioned the 
Prime Minister include a num- 
ber of humanists, some of whom 
are contributors to this journal. 
The petition urged that Britain 
should suspend patrol flights of 
aircraft equipped with nuclear 
weapons, make no further tests 
of hydrogen bombs, and not 
establish missile bases on her 
territory. 


Opinions Wanted 


HAT do readers of The 

Humanist think about 
this? How would they answer 
the seven questions in the refer- 
endum sent to all undergraduates 
and post-graduates at various uni- 
versities? Obviously we cannot 
publish all letters received, but 
I hope enough readers will write 
in to provide a representative 


cross-section of opinion. Qur 
endeavour is to make a rational 
approach to problems of. the 
modern world and we shall be 
taken at our word. A purely 
emotional reaction won't do, 
Nor must we jump on the band- 
wagon because it looks like a 
triumphal chariot. My own 
view may as well be stated, for 
what it is worth, and I have 
reached it after a considerable 
hesitation. 

For a long time I clung to 
the belief that provided Russia 
and the United States possessed 
the H-bomb the stalemate would 
guarantee peace. But I see now 
that this static situation won't 
last. Nuclear weapons will be 
in the hands of all NATO 
countries unless we call a halt, 
and then the game will be up. 
The time to stop is now. We 
must begin with ourselves since 
we can’t dictate to anyone else. 


Moral not Military 


I SHALL be called at best a 
simpleton, but I shall be in 
good company. More sternly, I 
shall be accused of wanting 
peace at the price of dishonour. 
But I don’t feel I am in the 
company of dishonourable men. 
‘Appeasement’ is another smear 
word which comes in useful now 
that ‘peace’ has been reluctantly 


included in the permissible 
vocabulary. But the logical 
fallacy is clear. What was | 


applicable to the circumstances 
of 1939 is inapplicable today. 
It was possible then to give a 
meaning both to ‘defence’ and 
‘victory’; today it is not. It is 
idle to talk in these circum- 
stances about the risks of pulling 
out. 

Yet the problem is not wholly 
a military one. It cannot be 
decided solely by facts and logic. 
Whatever the pundits may saj, 
ordinary decent people feel i 
their bones that nothing a 
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justify global massacre as an 
instrument of policy. If wiping 
out the human race isn’t wrong, 
they ask, what is? This moral 
issue at the heart of the contro- 


versy is responsible for the 
dynamic that has fired a section 
of public opinion. 


Search for a Standard 


ONTRARY to what we are so 
ts often told about the decline 
of moral standards, my own 
experience is that most people 
have a healthy belief in right 
and wrong. This is not to be 
confused with the religious 
notion of sin. One of the most 
popular of all debating subjects 
is whether you can have morals 
without religion—clear proof of 
the worry about losing the 
former when discarding the 
latter. I recently supported 
Margaret Knight on this ques- 
tion against Father Trevor 
Huddleston. The great hall of 
the Leeds University Students 
Union was packed. We lost, of 
course—reason seldom prevails 
against a mystique. But although 
the majority of speakers seemed 
to think that all the good things 
in history had been done by 
Christians—and that all Chris- 
tians were as humane and 
delightful as Father Huddleston 
—they were certainly anxious 
that good should prevail. 


Ethics at Oxford 


I found a similar anxiety at 
Oxford, where a University 
Humanist Group’ has_ been 
started with the blessing of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Ryle. I was very 
rigorously cross-examined on 
whether humanists were entitled 
to use the word ‘wrong’. 
Neither the fashionable ‘emotive 
theory of ethics’ nor ‘evolution- 
ary ethics’ made much appeal. 
Youth of today, when it faces 
this problem, is not satisfied 
with existing solutions. Nor am 
I. Perhaps ethics, like meta- 
Physics, is the finding of bad 
reasons for what we believe by 
Instinct. We don’t refrain from 
murder, rape, and arson because 
we have read some learned argu- 
ment. To a balanced person- 
ality it is not even a temptation 


to be cruel to children—or blow 
up the world. 


For Whom the Bell Tolls 


or five minutes each day in 

the archdiocese of Bologna 
the church bells have been 
sounding a funeral peal. This 
was because of ‘the sacreligious 
and immensely sinful’ action of 
convicting the Bishop of Prato 
for slander and imposing a sus- 
pended fine of 40,000 lire plus 
costs. The Bishop disdained to 
enter the court, the Public Pro- 
secutor spoke in his favour, and 
by English standards he was 
treated with astonishing mild- 
ness. One can imagine what an 
uproar would be caused in an 
English cathedral town if the 
Bishop publicly named a couple 
who had dared to be married by 
the Registrar and denounced 
them as ‘sinners living in concu- 
binage’. Or should we merely 
think that the old gentleman had 
gone off his head? 

But in Italy it is different. The 
Pope was ‘grief-stricken’ and it 
was said that his health had 
suffered. He cancelled the cele- 
bration of the nineteenth anni- 
versary of his coronation and 
L’Osservatore Romano stated 
that the grocer, his wife and his 
mother might be ipso facto, but 
not Jatae sententiae, excommu- 
nicated. (There is no such subtle 
distinction at hell’s gate.) The 
same dread penalty may over- 
take the three judges—and is 
merited by anyone, according to 
canon law, who ‘dares to bring 
before a lay court a cardinal, a 
legate of the Holy See, or a 
senior official of the Curia, for 
matters appertaining to their 
office’. 

No doubt the Church hopes 
that reparation may be made 
when Roger Peyrefitte, the noted 
French author, comes before a 
secular court in April on a 
charge of writing an article 
‘insulting the Pope’. The secular 
arm is not so reliable as it used 
to be, but these are queer 
happenings in the Free World. 


Marriage Mystery 
N top of all this comes 


stranger news from Malta. 
Beatrice Rouncefield, aged 22. 


married a young English sailor 
two years ago in a register office 
at Newport, Isle of Wight. She 
now asks that the marriage 
should be annulled on_ the 
grounds that she is a Catholic 
and it was not celebrated in con- 
formity with Canon Law, which 
in such cases is the law of 
Malta. We cannot be disinter- 
ested spectators in regard to 
Malta as we are with Italy. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
recently made a vigorous pro- 
test about the arrogance of the 
Maltese Church in refusing to 
recognize the validity of mar- 
riages conducted not merely in a 
register office but in the Church 
of England. It would certainly 
be an intolerable situation if. 
Malta is integrated with Britain. 
What, then, is a ‘valid’ mar- 
riage? Are respectable women 
in one country to be ‘concu- 
bines’ in another? Is the British 
flag to be lowered before the 
Papal flag? Canon Law is a most 
ingenious device for permitting 
divorce by giving it another 
name. If you can prove to have 
been forced into marriage, or 
not to have had the correct 
mental intention, you can get 
through a pretty big escape 
hatch—provided you can pay 
for it. Then there are degrees 
of forbidden affinity: not only 
your deceased wife’s sister, but 
the sister of your former mis- 
tress, not to mention your god- 
child. Yet, oddly enough, until 
the late Middle Ages only the 
upper classes enjoyed a church 
wedding. The act of consumma- 
tion, following betrothal, made 
the couple mystically and indis- 
solubly ‘one flesh’. But the 
awkward consequences of this 
somewhat impractical doctrine 
finally called for an_ intricate 
mesh of ecclesiastical legislation 
applicable—the real point—only 
to baptized persons. You may 
have been baptized secretly by 
an over-zealous nurse, you may 
not know about it and become 
an atheist, but the Church still 
claims jurisdiction over you. 
By definition you are a Catholic 
and a civil marriage is* not 
valid between Catholics unless 

a priest is present. 
HeEcToR HAWTON 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NEWMAN 


by DEREK STANFORD 


An analysis of the reasons for his conversion to 
Catholicism which John Henry Newman did not give 


ELIGIOUS writers have, on the whole, 
Re: main ways of interpreting examples of 
conversion. Either they seek to show the 
compelling incidence of divine grace in the life 
of the individual or they endeavour to prove that 
superior reason was alone responsible for the 
course taken. One may desire to live solely by 
reason, or—conversely—solely by faith; but in a 
person’s make-up there are other factors which, 
in part, determine the decision. These tempera- 
mental and constitutional factors tend to be 
ignored by theological, as indeed by philosophical, 
authors when they account for a man’s way of 
thought and the destination to which it takes him. 
This is especially so when intellectual change in 
a person’s way of thinking carries him from one 
Church to another. The autopsy performed on 
the body in transition is undertaken by interested 
hands. One of the most famous post-mortems 
executed on genius is that which concerns John 
Henry Newman. The doctors, from rival schools 
of medicine, have emphatically disagreed with 
each other, and the coroner’s court of posterity 
has found a clear verdict impossible. 

Something constructive might, I think. be done 
by looking at Newman as if he were the subject 
of a natural historian’s study. This method would 
lead us to pay more attention to his habits. 
heredity, and innate disposition and less to his 
formal utterances on faith. 

Newman, who made much display of reason, 
also remarked that he did not wish to be con- 
verted by a syllogism. To regard him, therefore, 
in the light of a non-reasoning being, of a largely 
predetermined ‘ metabiological* animal, is a per- 
missible approach. Its findings, of course, will be 
as partial as those of the ‘rational’ or ‘ super- 
natural” explanations of him have been. But at 
least no portrait we form of Newman can be 
complete without some recognition of these con- 
genital facts and characteristics. 

Many biographers have believed that both 
Newman’s parents were of foreign extraction. His 
mother was certainly descended from French 
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Huguenot stock, and the belief that his father had 
Jewish blood in his veins (though neither proved 
nor disproved) dies hard. 

From his mother, Newman probably obtained 
his life-long religious disposition. Her forebears 
had been devoted to their faith and had left 
France rather than abandon their religious adher- 
ences. Mrs Newman, however, found herself at 
peace in the Church of England. She was a 
regular churchgoer, of * Low Church” persuasion, 
earnest and firm but in no way bigoted unless it 
be in her dislike of Rome—a distaste and suspi- 
cion shared by most of England in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

Newman’s own early religious beliefs were 
undoubtedly tinged with Calvinism, an influence 
generally attributed to a master who befriended 
the boy when he was at school in Ealing. This . 
attribution is clearly correct, but it may be won- 
dered whether there was not some process at 
work, causing him to hark back and receive these 
tenets which his mother’s progenitors had held. 

All arguments based on a Semitic tincture in 
Newman’s father are of a highly conjectural 
nature, but—granting the possibility—they do 
help to derive the son’s exotic and emotional 
nature. One thinks of this strain in Newman best 
by speaking of it (in no pejorative sense) as dis- 
tinctly un-English. We remember his night-long 
weeping vigil as he embraced the dead body of 
his friend Ambrose St John in his later years at 
the Oratory, his general proneness to tears, his 
self-admitted ‘fierceness’, his deep love from 
youth till age of music, and his fondness for 
performing on the fiddle. 

Mer Knox once described Oxford as the para- 
dise of Anglicanism. It is, and was more so in 
Newman’s day, the paradise of ‘ English-ness’ in 
addition ; of correct, exclusive, national behaviour. 
Significantly, in Newman’s first years there he felt 
strongly out of the picture. Oriel Common Room, 
with its band of hard-hitting Johnsonian debaters, 
looked upon the young don come into their midst 
with a mixture of puzzlement and patient mis- 
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giving. “ Never less alone than when by himself ’, 
a Senior Fellow greeted him in Latin, seeing him 
one day on his solitary walk. 

Later, Newman was to find friends in plenty, 
but these were of a different stamp to the Oriel 
Noetics he first encountered. Pusey, Keble, Hurrell 
Froude, and others looked toward the future by 
fixing on the past. They were revolutionary 
traditionalists. 

Another mental feature which Newman may 
have inherited from his father was a streak of 
scepticism. In the older man’s case this expressed 
itself in a certain worldly cynicism and a dislike 
of sovereign authority. When George IV sought 
to divorce his Queen, Newman and his father 
quarrelled angrily, the son upholding the unpopu- 
lar measure of the monarch much to the elder 
man’s annoyed disapproval. 

In the Apologia he describes how, as a child, 
he had doubted the materiality of his body and 
the world. Then, also, at the age of fourteen, he 
tells us how he had copied out ‘some French 
verses, perhaps Voltaire’s, in denial of the immor- 
tality of the soul’, saying to himself the while 
‘How dreadful, but how plausible!" 


An inborn principle of inertia, which keeps so 
many men nominally faithful to the Church of 
their baptism, did not operate for Newman or 
for his two brothers. Frank, the second eldest, 
academically brilliant, strayed into Unitarian 
pastures and ended up as a near-agnostic. Charles, 
the youngest, eccentric and wastrel, lived ‘a shift- 
less impossible atheist’ (as John Henry so fratern- 
ally put it). These two, as Saintsbury remarks, 
were both ecclesiastically off-centre and New- 
man’s own slow-march to Rome might also be 
a family impulse to wander from the fold. 

One last psychological note, which we might 
possibly derive from Newman’s imputed Semiti- 
cism, is his absolutism in religion, his hostile front 
to schemes of compromise. The celebrated Mosaic 
commandment * Thou shalt have no other God | 
but me’ was translated by Newman to read ‘ Thou 
shalt have no other Church save mine.’ And 
when that Church was the Church of England (in 
which Newman spent the first half of his life) he 
sought to give it a rigidly exclusive authoritarian 
cast of thought which that venerable body had 
seldom claimed before. 

For the Anglican ideal of comprehension (of 
unity loosely and variously compounded) Newman 
felt only impatience. In 1830, as joint-secretary to 
the Oxford Branch of the Church Missionary 
Society, a confessed Evangelical organization, he 
used his office in an attempt to censure two 
member-preachers whose views he did not like. 
Defeated in this, he circulated an anonymous 
pamphlet among his friends, inviting them to 
swamp the Society by joining and expressing his 
minority opinion. 

Earlier, when Newman retained a rerinant of 
his Evangelical faith, he had been alarmed by 
Pusey’s Germanic scholarship, whose scientific 
thoroughness seemed to bespeak a dangerous 
liberal taint. A little later, under the influence of 
Keble and Hurrell Froude, Newman was to view 
the Evangelicals as an enemy force within the 
Church. A man who, in his time, had sat in many 
camps, he desired to believe salvation reserved for 
that in which he dwelt at present. For the others, 
their portion was, to say the least, uncertain. 

With this ‘monopolist’ prejudice of his, there 
went an individually autocratic spirit. Newman, 
as the eldest son in a family of six boys and girls, 
early showed traces of that despotic temper often 
observed in the senior child. ‘ John’, wrote one of 
his sisters of him, ‘can be most amiable, most 
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generous. He can win warm love of all his 
friends; but to become his friend the essential 
condition is that you see everything along his 
lines, and accept him as your leader.” 

One who lived with Newman under the same 
roof in his old age spoke of his * extraordinary 
implacability ’ towards those who crossed or dis- 
appointed him. *‘ There was’, maintains this wit- 
ness, ‘no place for repentance. A complete sub- 
mission might mend matters; but the offender 
would for ever afterwards remain in the outer 
circle.” 

These testimonials are none too tender, but 
Newman’s career in both his Churches substan- 
tially bears them out. In his Apologia he protests 
that he had no wish to be thought the leader of 
the Oxford Movement ; to be its ‘ leading author * 
was honour enough. (‘Credo Newmanum’, the 
young ‘Oxford Apostles’ would declare—a jest. 
no doubt, but highly indicative.) 

Yet whether at Oxford or at Littlemore, he 
acted like one in command. And when he joined 
the Roman communion, he would sometimes 
assert himself in the same manner. Affirming his 
ready obedience, Newman came up against his 
religious superiors on many occasions: first, his 
Anglican Bishop at Oxford; then the Roman 
dignitaries connected with establishing the Catholic 
University at Dublin; then the Archbishop, 
Cardinal Manning. 

At home, he contended with his father, even as 
he spoke of filial duty. At Oxford the same 
pattern was repeated. “My own Bishop was my 
Pope’, he wrote of his Tractarian self. “My duty 
to him was my point of honour; his disapproba- 
tion was the only thing which I could not bear.’ 

These are fine sentiments, but Newman did not 
observe them. He knew Tract 90 would grieve 
his Bishop (since earlier Tracts had led to the 
Movement being mentioned in a Charge by him). 
He knew, too, that the * monastery ’° at Littlemore 
would cause the good man many anxious 
moments, yet these considerations did not stay 
his hand. 

Newman rebelled against his father. At the 
same time he was never quite at ease without a 
father-figure in his life. Unable to obtain epis- 
copal approval, he would, invariably, look to his 
friends to find a substitute for it there. In one of 
his letters to C. R. Church he speaks of regarding 
Pusey ‘as being in loco superioris’. Writing to 
Keble, he asks his ‘ leave’ as to whether he might 
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resign the living of St Mary’s, Oxford. Naturally, 
he did not abide by their answers. 

There are two further features in Newman 
which, I think, must be reckoned with in under- 
standing his religious course. The first of these is 
his conservatism ; the second, his poetic sensibility, 
Newman’s old-fashioned Tory beliefs were devel- 
oped out of opposition to his father’s more demo- 
cratic bias. His Cavalier imagination was stimu- 
lated, on his going up to Oxford, by the thought 
that the second Stuart had held his Court in the 
University. ‘King Charles and his Bishops’, he 
wrote, in a letter to a friend in 1830, * seemed to 
rise before us along the old road which leads from 
Oxford to Cuddesdon.’ 

His aristocratic inclinations were quickened by 
contact with the ‘ county” conservatism of Pusey, 
Keble, and Hurrell Froude, the last of whom 
entertained a prize batch of medieval notions. 
With these accentuated predispositions, Newman 
was not surprisingly attracted to the most hier- 
archical of Churches. 

One year after becoming a Roman Catholic 
Newman wrote of his old friend Keble. concern- 
ing his poems in the Christian Year: * He did 
that for the Church of England which none but a 
poet could do; he made it poetical.’ This was not 
quite honestly stated. Newman had found ele- 
ments of poetry in the English Church in earlier 
years, as his poems in Lyra Apostolica will show. 
But the poetry he discovered there was strongly 
diluted with states of mind indifferent, if not 
inimical, to it. “With Christians, a poetical view 
of things is a duty’, he had argued in his early 
essay on Poetry with Reference to Aristotle's 
Poetics. Of this ‘ poetical view * there was indeed 
a deficiency in most nineteenth-century pre- 
Tractarian Churchmen. And when the Oxford 
Movement supplied it, it supplied likewise other 
needs and hungers, some of which could only be 
fulfilled in Rome. 

To recapitulate: there were in Newman certain 
inherent qualities that might well incline his spirit 
receptively toward the Roman Church—his exotic 
‘un-English’ cast of mind, the extremism of his 
thought and nature, his desire to lead or be led, 
the need he had to overcome the sceptical ques- 
tioning streak in his make-up, the conservative 
slant of his temperament, his aristocratic taste and 
poetic view of life. If there was anyone anima 
naturaliter Romana, that person, I believe, was 
Newman. 
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STRANGE SEX STORIES 


by JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


The story of sex in Nature and man is absorbingly 
told by John Langdon-Davies in Seeds of Life (Watts). 
Here is a fascinating excerpt on spiders and insects 


N summer evenings we have all seen 

swarms of tiny flies hovering over still 

waters. These are Empid flies. They are 
carnivorous, and they seem, in their own way, to 
have been very much impressed by the warning 
that he who takes the sword shall perish by the 
sword. They approach even their own ladyloves 
with a guilty conscience. When he goes a-courting, 
in fact, the male empid fly is afraid of being eaten 
by the tender maiden of his dreams. 

To avoid this he adopts the same stratagem as 
the cock robin or the human male, though the 
reason must be quite different—he goes in for 
courtship feeding. 

When the urge for mating comes over him, 
instead of directly seeking a mate, he looks around 
for some insect smaller than himself, pounces on 
itand overpowers it. This is going to be an offer- 
ing to Miss Empid, but not just as it is; the 
empid lover seems to have taken to heart a slogan 
of the human practitioner in advertising: 
Packaging is All. 

He proceeds to extrude silk from the part which 
ina human being would be called the knees, and 
he wraps up his offering very carefully in this. 
Having made an attractive parcel he flies off and 
presents it to the first female he sees. She accepts 
the parcel with all the eagerness of a born gold- 
digger and busies herself with untying the strings. 
Her attention being thus occupied, he takes the 
opportunity to get what he wants from her, and 
having satisfied his reproductive instinct sails off 
to live again another day. 

Now in this case, as in most others, we cannot 
be quite certain as to the motives which actuate 
tither the male or the female empid fly. It looks 
as if the male fears to be eaten unless he distracts 
the female’s attention, but all we can really say 
is that this chain of action seems necessary if 
mating is to take place. 

Observers tell us that the male empid is not 
above deceiving the female, that is, if she is really 


Close-up of praying mantis after a large meal 


expecting a gift of food. He will tie up a dead 
insect or even a speck of wood or decayed leaf 
and present that neatly * packaged’; and it works 
as well. A favourite fake object seems to be a 
daisy floret. But what it all means we simply do 
not know. All that is obvious is that actions of a 
quite elaborate type have to be gone through by 
these tiny flies before they are able to get on with 
the business of preserving the species. 

Naturally, with our own memories of the effect 
of well-packaged candies, we assume that the pre- 
senting of the food in these insects is an act of 
courtship and we revolt at the idea that it is to 
prevent the carnivorous female eating her lover ; 
but there are cases of insects where there can be 
no doubt whatever of the danger to life and limb 
with any approach of the desired individual. 


Decapitated Lover 


The most famous case is that arresting insect 
the Mantis. I have watched them for hours and 
I am never certain whether their name is Praying 
Mantis or Preying Mantis, because the attitude is 
one of prayer and the intention is predatory. The 
female mantis is much bigger than her mate. 
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When copulation is taking place, she is able to 
turn her head (which looks like a geometrical 
draughtsman’s nightmare) and eat off the head 
of her husband. 

This used to be regarded by unscientific miso- 
gynists as evidence of the man-hating and man- 
devouring characteristics of the female sex 
throughout Nature. Careful insect physiologists 
have found out the real reason, which is certainly 
odd enough. The mantis, like any other insect, 
has neither love nor hate, as we know them, for 
her mate; nor is she particularly hungry. But in 
the head of the male mantis there is a part of his 
nervous system called the suboesophageal gang- 
lion, and one of its functions is to inhibit the 
mantis’s sexual behaviour. In short, when he loses 
his head, the mantis becomes a better lover, and 
the female mantis sees to it that he loses his 
head. 

That courtship must involve fear, although not 
necessarily the certainty of having one’s head 
eaten off, can be seen if we glance at the sex life 
of spiders. The spider lives alone. That means 
much more than simply describing him as not a 
social animal. Most higher animals which are 
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solitary rather than social, a lion for example, live 
for all or most of their lives in a family unit, 
Some, like the spiders, are far more solitary than 
that. Except for the process of mating, every 
male spider lives a hermit existence, and so too 
every female spider. 

In most animals we find that the sexual instinct 
is set in motion by the presence of a member of 
the opposite sex, but not so with the majority at 
least of spiders. A male spider does not feel the 
urge to propagate the species in the form of a 
desire to mate with the female, at least not at 
first. 


Caught in the Web 

What commonly happens is this: the male is 
moved by some stimulus either within his matur- 
ing cells or from outside physical conditions, and 
spins a miniature web or net bag; into this he 
secretes a drop of his seminal fluid, wraps it.up, 
and carrying it with his front feet, which have 
been modified for this purpose, then starts to 
explore the neighbourhood. Remember, he has 
led a solitary hermit’s existence and perhaps has 
never seen another spider. Yet in some way or 
other he becomes aware sooner or later of the 
proximity of a female of his own species. 

If this species happens to be a web-making one, 
he then does what you and I have, no doubt, 
occasionally done out of curiosity. He gently 
shakes the web by pulling on one of the threads. 
He moves various threads rather like an artist 
manipulating a puppet until he has got the female 
not merely to come out of her den, but to take 
up a position suitable for his purpose. 

He has no desire to attract attention to himself, 
for that might be fatal ; female spiders are appar- 
ently not good at distinguishing between courting 
males and appetizing flies. In some cases, indeed, 
the male has to wait until the female is other- 
wise occupied, sucking the juices of a trapped 
victim. 

With great care he begins to stroke her, and 
after a time this seems to hypnotize her into 4 
suitable position to absorb the packet of seminal 
fluid he has brought with him ; then he makes off 
as quickly as can be. 

This conduct is surely the reverse of courtship. 
It depends for its success on the female not notic- 
ing the existence of the male until it is too late. 
But of course we must be very careful not to read 
false explanations into such conduct. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XV 


PIONEER OF ETHICAL HUMANISM 


by C. S. DUDLEY 


William Johnson Fox, founder of South Place Chapel, 
fought for social reforms in pulpit and Parliament 


UMANISM has many facets and the 
H== might be applied rightly to those 

who have devoted themselves in one way 
or another to the service of humanity without 
reference to the orthodoxies of traditional religion. 
Just over a century ago, it is not surprising to 
find that a humanist approach often went side by 
side with expanding views upon the divine origins 
of traditional Christianity or the absolute authority 
of the Bible as a divine revelation rather than 
with complete negation. Deism had done its work 
and during the years which followed the activities 
of Place or Bentham it had linked with radical 
politics to produce an attitude to life which was 
essentially that of an enlightened utilitarianism 
and which led on to a constant warfare against 
all which made for cruelty or oppression. At this 
stage of development, it is natural to seek for 
pioneers of modern humanism among those who 
were then leaders in the expansion of religious 
thought. 

William Johnson Fox, founder of South Place 
Chapel, was a representative man of this group. 
He had been born of lower middle-class parents 
in a Suffolk village in 1786 and brought up amid 
the intellectual ferment of contemporary Norwich. 
Trained for the Calvinistic ministry at the 
Homerton Academy, he became the Independent 
minister at Fareham and there showed the first 
signs of a remarkable power of oratory. 

Fox devoted these formative years to the study 
of the Trinitarian controversy, then a living issue 
in English dissent, and finally declared himself 
upon the Unitarian side. After a few years as 
minister to a microscopic Unitarian congregation 
at Chichester, Fox was called to a chapel at 
Bishopsgate in 1817. So far, his world had not 
been unlike the dissenting world of ‘Mark 
Rutherford’s’ novels, but he now speedily 
developed in a far broader atmosphere. 

In 1824 the congregation moved to a new 


chapel at South Place, Finsbury, and their minister 
became a foremost figure in denominational jour- 
nalism and in the affairs of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. At this stage in his life it 
looked as if Fox was destined to become a leading 


Unitarian divine for whom the activities of his . 


office would form his lifework. He had already 
equipped himself in controversial theology, but he 
was also becoming influenced in another direction 
through his distaste for the narrow trivialities of 
the conventional pastorate. 


Tongues of Scandal 


The first big split was to come in 1835. Fox 
had become the guardian of the two talented 
daughters of Benjamin Flower, a member of his 
congregation. For many years his marriage had 
proved unhappy and he was deeply attached to 
Eliza Flower. 

Mrs Fox, moved by jealousy, withdrew from 
the household, leaving her children with their 
father. Eliza Flower remained with him as house- 
keeper and companion, braving public opinion. 

There was no suggestion that the attachment 
was anything other than Platonic, but the tongues 
of scandal caused Fox to bring the matter before 
his congregation, claiming the same liberty as a 
layman to order his private affairs. In the end, 
about a third of the seatholders left South Place. 
Fox then published his open approval of Milton’s 
views upon divorce as being the only way out of 
incompatability in marriage. 

The other Unitarian ministers of London with- 
drew from fellowship with Fox and South Place 
even though he continued to have the support of 
James Martineau and some of the northern Uni- 
tarians. The rift had now gone deep and Fox 
stood outside any exact religious denomination. 

In many ways the upheavals were a turning- 
point in Fox’s life. He moved to Bayswater and 
abandoned the title of ‘the Reverend’. Taking 
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to journalism, he ceased any form of pastoral 
ministry and used South Place purely as a pulpit. 
Within the chapel, he gave up all administration 
of the sacraments and his ministry became more 
or jess one of a universal theism with Jesus as the 
exemplar but quite detached from _ historical 
Christianity. His congregation were both intel- 
lectual and influential, with the result that Fox 
became a pioneer in propagating the broadening 
religious views which were then coming to life. 
Certainly, with the collapse of Biblicism and with 
his conception of deity as revealed in all life and 
motion, he was paving the way for humanism 
pure and simple, though he remained himself a 
theist who made use of prayer. 


Dangerous Ideas 


But Fox was more and more drawn away from 
religious controversy into the vortex of radical 
politics. During the dangerous days of George 
IV he had been outspoken upon the radical side 
and had addressed meetings in favour of reform 
when he put his own liberty in peril by so doing. 
‘The little parson was the bravest of us all’, 
according to Francis Place, and Fox had allowed 
no personal concern to stand in the way of that 
which he regarded as a clear duty springing out 
of his views of life and of man. 

In his political journalism he was a prominent 
radical writer; his Letters of a Norwich Weaver 
Boy did much to shake contemporary opinion. 
He was a Chartist and a constant exponent of the 
six points of the People’s Charter. But Fox was 
also an extremely practical man who refused to 
be beguiled by fantasies or dreams. To him the 
Corn Laws were the immediate cause of cruelty 
and oppression; Chartism could not fulfil itself 
till these iniquitous laws had been swept aside. 

He allied with middle-class demands for imme- 
diate reform and from 1843 till 1846 he was a 
paid writer and speaker for the Anti-Corn Law 
League. Again and again Fox addressed great 
meetings with Cobden and Bright. It is a remark- 
able sign of his platform progress that he was 
considered the greatest and most powerful orator 
of them all. 

After this reform had come in 1846, Fox stood 
at the general election of the following year as 
candidate for Oldham. It is strange that his nomi- 
nation caused a split among the Oldham radicals 
and it took Fox several years to convince the local 
weavers that he was not a renegade but was a 
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William Johnson Fox 


friend of reform. With a short exception. he held 
the seat in Parliament once occupied by William 
Cobbett until 1862, when increasing age forced 
his retirement. His later years were spent almost 
entirely in politics as the champion of every 
humanitarian cause. 

When he entered the House, Fox was over sixty 
and suffered from heart trouble. It was too late 
to commence an outstanding parliamentary career. 
Nevertheless, he left his mark upon the place. In 
1852 he brought forward a Bill «‘emanding com- 
pulsory and secular education. 


Supported Female Suffrage 

Fox was before his time and the Bill was 
wrecked by contending religious factions. He had 
been dead for six years when one part of his 
measure finally became law and he never saw his 
great desire come about. But it is interesting that 
Fox understood thoroughly the difficulties which 
arise when religion is brought into any scheme for 
national education. Like many others in after 


years, he saw that the only way out lay in a | 


secular solution which removed religious instruc- 
tion from school hours. 

It is also interesting that, over 100 years later, 
the obvious solution to overwhelming difficulties 
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still awaits acceptance in England even though the 
|‘ peligious issues have brought about all of the 
problems which Fox foretold throughout almost 
acentury of State education. Fox likewise upheld 
female suffrage when it was thought to be nothing 
other than a wild and cranky dream. 

The friend of John Stuart Mill and Harriet 
Martineau, he championed the cause both in the 
House and with his pen. But the Crimean War 
proved to be a parting of the ways from many 
old friends. Fox was in favour of the war and 
spoke strongly against the pro-Russianism of 
Cobden and Bright. In 1857, however, he came out 
‘firmly against the oppressive measures follow- 

ing the Indian Mutiny, while he was also the 
champion of political refugees and their right 
of asylum in England. By then, Fox had become 
one of the leading humanitarian legislators of 
his day. 


Peace After Storm 

In 1846 Fox had found his outside work becom- 
ing too great and had attempted to withdraw 
from South Place. Journalism had brought to 
him the friendship of Macready, the Brownings, 
and many of the eminent of the time. It was clear 
that his work could not be confined to one con- 
gregation. Samuel Courtauld, a radical dissenter, 
by a generous gift. made him financially indepen- 
dent, and Fox now turned almost exclusively to 
Parliament as his main work in life. 

In 1848 he gave a series of lectures at South 
Place, the ‘ Religious Ideas’, which were in prac- 
tice his farewell to his old pulpit. But they were 
a remarkable series which vastly stirred thought. 
Fox expounded a universal sense of religion as 
revealed imperfectly through the many religions. 
Its authority lay in the heart, mind, and conscience 
of man, 
| His approach was far in advance of any of the 
_ conventional religious teachings of the day and 
| anticipated the later ‘ Hibbert Lectures ’ by almost 
half a century. It may be said that they set 
the seal upon Fox’s reputation as a vast broad- 
ening influence which helped to break up the 
hard crust of conventional English religion a 
century ago. 

When he gave up his seat in Parliament in 
1862 and finally ceased his journalistic activities 
in the following year, Fox: also gave up public 
life. He was, as he said, too old to start again. 
Living quietly in Bayswater, he saw South Place 


go through bad times and then recover by wel- 
coming Dr Conway to its ministry. Mrs Fox was 
now reconciled to him and Eliza Flower had been 
dead for many years. 

Old storms were passed and, in 1864, Fox 
slipped away from life at a ripe age while 
looking back upon many achievements. He was 
buried in Brompton Cemetery and, at South Place, 
Dr Conway conducted the memorial service. 


In Advance of His Time 


Fox had been one of the best-known men of 
his day and yet, within ten years of his death, he 
was almost forgotten in the London where he 
had once been an outstanding figure. His fate 
was that of the orator and politician who is 
soon forgotten when new faces have replaced 
the old. 

As some of his lectures reveal, Fox had in him 
much of the creative artist. But this urge was 
constantly repressed in favour of the practical 
attack upon passing events, with the result that 
few of his writings or speeches outlived his own 
day. His mark, deep and wide though it was, lay 
almost exclusively upon the history of his own 
time. But it would be ungenerous on _ these 
grounds to refuse Fox his niche among great 
pioneers of humanism. 

He brought the progress of thought to public 
attention and marked out a way of advancement 
in religion which allied it to a deep concern for 
the social affairs of man and for the alleviation of 
every aspect of human suffering. Limited in some 
ways by the thought and expressions of his own 
age, Fox was nevertheless a great forerunner 
without whose work later developments would 
have been difficult, if not impossible. 
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The Holy Rollers 


by R. S. MONTAGUE 


HE Holy Rollers, or Holy Jumpers as they 

are sometimes called, are a religious sect 

whose worship of the Lord takes a most 
violent form. It was once my fortunate experi- 
ence to witness one of their remarkable perform- 
ances while residing in Nassau in the British West 
Indies. 

I was strolling down Bay Street one Saturday 
evening and for want of something better to do I 
made a statistical survey of the native population. 
I found that the approximate proportion of blacks 
to whites was 95 to 5. 

On approaching the old sponge market on the 
ocean side of the road I heard music. The market 
was crowded with blacks and a few whites, 
including some naval officers in white tropical 
uniforms. 

It was the liveliest thing | had ever seen and 
so extraordinary that I there and then made notes 
with full details of everything that took place. In 
the middle of a square of people was a jazz band 
—more or less. There were coloured violinists in 
the band and in the centre of the square a big 
Negro over six feet tall was twisting and jumping 
for his very life. Every muscle in his body seemed 
to be moving in time with the music. 

He wore‘a brown jacket, bright yellow shoes, 
projecting white cuffs, and had shining white teeth 
and long waving arms. I was so amazed I could 
not take my eyes off him. 

Near the band, a row of black women sat along 
the edge of the sponge market. The music grew 
faster and faster and louder and louder and the 
women became so excited that one by one they 
stood up and began dancing and singing to this 
religious music in complete self-abandonment. 

Suddenly the music ceased and they all knelt 
down and prayed for about five minutes. Then 
away they went again but to a new tune. When 
that finished the big black fellow began to preach. 
He was the most original preacher I have ever 
seen. He hopped and jumped about the square of 
people, roaring at the top of his voice all about 
Jesus. At every intake of breath he snarled like a 
ferocious dog or a heavy snorer. At the end of 
every sentence the women shouted ‘Amen’. I 
think God himself must have heard that roaring, 
jumping Negro. They then had another lively 
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Negro tune by the band. Those Negroes put 
unbelievable action and vitality into that music: 
the tambourines rattled and tinkled and the women 
clapping were not one whit behind the men in 
energy and enthusiasm. 

Another preacher then took his turn. He was 
even more violent than the first one. In fact. he 
was so raving violent he split his coat right up the 
back. 

Corybantic Christianity 

I asked a little boy standing next to me if they 
were speaking English or some foreign language. 
He said he thought it was a kind of broken-up 
English. I felt he was about right; I had the 
impression that everything was breaking up. The 
little English I could catch was: * We are adver- 
tising Jesus Christ coming again.” And Nassau 
was a wicked city and Jesus Christ was coming 
to Nassau very soon. The way the preacher said 
this. made me wonder if Jesus would come via 
New York on the SS Manargo or fly down for 
the winter season next year stopping over at Palm 
Beach. I thought that no doubt Jesus would call 
Nassau a village rather than a city. The American 
‘biscuit shooters” (waitresses) from the British- 
Colonel Hotel call Nassau ‘this little ol’ back 
garden’. 

Some of the young girls in this violent religious 
demonstration were very striking with their pitch- 
black Eton-crops and bright earrings. One big, 
tall coloured woman was wearing a bright blue 
smock and a bright pink hat and on the end of 
one long lanky black arm she wore a wrist watch 
with a white dial. Black, blue, pink and white— 
what a colourful picture she made! 

The Negro who came round with the plate wore 
a frock coat and white shoes. He asked the 
audience to be very serious, but in the circum- 
stances that was too much to ask from anyone. 

When at last it was all over the men kissed each 
other as also did the women. To these coloured 
folk it was all a serious religious ritual and as for 
the musical rhythm there is no race on earth to 
compare with them. 

As I continued my stroll along Bay Street I 
was reminded of the Salvation Army meetings on 
Saturday evenings in the market places of Eng- 
land. If they were to adopt some of these tactics 
instead of their usual dismal tunes I felt sure they 
would never be short of converts or a good cash 
collection. 
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ON THE AIR 


SPOTLIGHT ON LOURDES 


S I write, the first contin- 
As of an expected ten 

million pilgrims are arriv- 
ing in the little hill town known 
as the City of Miracles. Taking 
advantage of the occasion, 
‘Christian Outlook’ (Network 
Three) brought together in the 
studio a Dominican Prior, 
Father Illtud Evans, a Roman 
Catholic psychiatrist, and Dr 
Leslie Weatherhead of the City 
Temple for an exchange of 
views on Lourdes. 

We were told how just 100 
years ago Bernadette, the little 
village girl, saw a vision of the 
Virgin, and this not once but 
eighteen times, how a _ spring 
began to flow where there was 
none before (this is the spring 
of the grotto), and how she 
stuck to her story even when 
threatened with death by magis- 
trates and police. Cautious at 
first, the Church finally accepted 
the apparition as supernatural 
and from God. 


No Miracle Machine 


Miracles, Father Evans main- 
tained, are impossible without 
absolute trust in God, but many 
who went to Lourdes to laugh 
had stayed to worship. A vast 
organization deals with pilgrims 
from the ends of the earth and 
elaborate medical inquiry is 
made into every case of alleged 
cure. (Nonetheless, mistakes in 
diagnosis cannot be ruled out— 
see D. J. West’s article in 1958 
Rationalist Annual.) In one 
sense, said Father Evans, mira- 
cles are only incidental; the 
pilgrim’s purpose is one of 
prayer and penance ; only a tiny 
minority of those who come can 
hope to be cured. (That may be 
so, but a drowning man will 
clutch at a straw.) 

_ Dr Leslie Weatherhead, after 
investigation on the spot, was 


by A. D. COHEN 


satisfied that the Roman Catho- 
lic authorities did not * snatch at 
cures’. A well-qualified Medical 
Board, he confirmed, examines 
every case. According to records 
kept by the Church, out of 
sixty-eight million people who 
had been to Lourdes, only 200 
have been cured, or a percentage 
of .003. The cures claimed are 
those of actual organic disease 
of the body, where there has 
been some repair of destroyed 
tissue, such as cannot be claimed 
in the ordinary course of treat- 
ment. That such cases have 
occurred at Lourdes is un- 
doubted: whether there is any 
proof that God stretches down 
his finger from Heaven and 
actually re-forms structures once 
these have been destroyed, Dr 
Weatherhead admitted, is an- 
other matter. There are illnesses 
that recover unexpectedly. They 
had seen cases yield to treatment 
by cortisone and adrenalin, both 
normal substances in the body 
which are released in small 
amounts to deal with stress 
situations. In larger amounts 
they relieve such diseases as 
rheumatoid arthritis and asthma. 
Dr Weatherhead concluded that 
there may be a good rational 
explanation of the mode in 
which cures occur. But the fact 
that they occur and do so under 
these circumstances is outside 
the experience of medical prac- 
tice. He didn’t think God ever 
interferes with the laws of 
Nature. These wonderful hap- 
penings only illustrate the com- 
plexity and far-reaching charac- 
ter of her laws. 

The psychiatrist argued that 
by making ourselves accessible 
to grace we help things along: 
the action of grace can be very 
much accelerated by our own 
contrivance. (Shades of Calvin 
and Barth!) Both speakers 


agreed as to the advantage of 
going to Lourdes if one were to 
benefit from the emotional and 
religious influences at work 
there; although Dr Weather- 
head felt sorry for those who 
came back with the last hope 
gone, which may lead in their 
case to a conviction that God 


has deserted them or that there . 


is nothing in religion. In that 
way real harm can be done. He 
was assured, however, that 
Catholics do not regard Lourdes 
as just a miracle machine but 
rather as, in a true sense, home. 
For all that, the Church is not 
above cashing in on the miracles 
to boost its own teaching about 
the supernatural. To my unre- 
generate mind, the point—and 
pathos—of Lourdes, apart from 
the companionship of fellow 
sufferers it offers the sick, is 
mankind’s search for health, i.e. 
a fuller life here and now, not 
hereafter. 
Spiritual Arrogance 

Remarking on the present 
spate of books about Lourdes, 
Peterborough of the Da’‘ly Tele- 
graph is ‘distressed by the 
spiritual arrogance’ of some of 
their writers—in particular Mgr 
Francis Trochu, the official 
biographer of Bernadette, who 
tries to explain away the non- 
appearance of the apparition on 
a certain day as intended ‘by 
inflicting such a bitter disap- 
pointment on the little chosen 
one’ to test and teach her. To 
which Peterborough objects that 
Mgr Trochu has put forward his 
speculation as ‘a fact without 
giving any evidence for it’. 
Peterborough is of course right, 
but his comment comes oddly 
from one who led the hue 
and cry against Mrs Margaret 
Knight three years ago. So facts 
do count for something after all. 
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THE ANGRY 


YOUNG MEN 


by ROLAND CAMBERTON 


There is a gulf between the rebels of 
the 1930s and the young rebels of today 


T would be rash to talk of a literary and 

dramatic renaissance in Britain today. But 

there is at any rate an air of excitement in 
the arts. Most of the excitement is concerned 
with the ‘Angry Young Men’—now, it seems. 
referred to as AYMs. 

‘Angry Young Men’, on consideration, proves 
to be the vaguest of terms. Spread in the first 
instance by the popular Press, it has been used to 
label any young—or merely youngish—writer or 
artist about whom a column could be written. 
For preference the column should be accompanied 
by a photograph of the subject wearing jeans and 
a roll-necked pullover, hair crew-cut or falling 
over his eyes, beard Latin or prophetic; the 
background is a bar, coffee rather than alcoholic. 
the music is of course jazz, cool rather than hot. 
and the symbol perhaps a guitar. 


Three Main Schools 

The vulgarization could be worse. Its real fault 
is inaccuracy. This imaginary picture can scarcely 
be applied to the contributors to Declaration, the 
symposium published last year by MacGibbon and 
Kee (editor, Tom Maschler). In the photographs 
preceding each essay, Stuart Holroyd, John 
Osborne, Colin Wilson, and John Wain are seen 
to be wearing pullovers, more or iess roll-necked, 
it is true. Kenneth Tynan is in his shirt-sleeves 
beside a row of Coca-Cola bottles. Otherwise 
there is no hint of the espresso bar. Declaration 
is in fact as serious and intelligent a collection of 
essays as any published since the War. One 
notable absentee was Kingsley Amis, who when 
invited to contribute replied: ‘I hate all this 
pharisaical twittering about the “state of our 
civilization ” and I suspect anyone who wants to 
buttonhole me about my “ role in society ”. This 
book is likely to prove a valuable addition to the 
cult of the Solemn Young Man...’ 

However vague, and however inaccurate its 
associations, the term ‘Angry Young Men” is 
now understood by a large public to describe all 
the more aggressive, controversial, and vocal 
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Osborne (Photo: Mark Gerson) 


* younger’ writers. Scarcely two can be found to 
present a common front; nor are their differences 
frivolous. However, for the purposes of rovg) 
classification at least three schools can be named 
—the ‘Lucky Jim’ school, the ‘* Outsiders’, and 
the ‘ Angry Young Men’ proper. 

The writers and others concerned no doubt 
resent their labels. Nevertheless these must go on, 
as a preliminary guide at least. So the ‘ Lucky 
Jim’ school can be identified with the leading 
names of Amis, Wain, and—a comparative n2w- 
comer—Braine. The ‘Outsiders’ are Colin 
Wilson and, among the contributions to Declara- 
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tion, Stuart Holroyd and Bill Hopkins, who share 
Wilson’s neo-religious and _ professedly anti- 
humanist point of view. As for the * Angry 
Young Men’ proper, there is really only one— 
the ‘Angry Young Man’, the meteoric John 
Osborne. Rarely has success in the theatre been 
so rapid and so complete as his, extending from 
London to Berlin and from Moscow to New 
York in the course of a few years. Perhaps it 
has something in common with the successful 
appeal of popular singers? This is not to deny 
the serious content in his spectacular belly-cry of 
emotion and protest. Whatever the secret of his 
success, he remains for the time being alone. But 
in so far as his protest is social and political. 
Kenneth Tynan the dramatic critic and Lindsay 
Anderson the film-maker share his views. 

In addition there are innumerable less known 
and more solitary writers who could be described 
as‘ Angry Young Men’. Peter Wildeblood, whose 
book on his trial and subsequent imprisonment, 
Against the Law—.in itself more than a document 
—was the beginning of a literary career; Brian 
Glanville, whose iatest novel, The Bankrupts, 
qualifies him for the title of the * Jewish Angry 
Young Man’; Michael Hastings, dramatist and 
novelist, foremost of the under-twenties ; Bernard 
Kops, poet and playwright, who until recently 
sold books from a ‘barrow in Shaftesbury Avenue: 
these are a random few whose work happens to 
have interested me. 

Since John Osborne and to a smaller extent the 
‘Lucky Jim”* school make much play of their 
working-class origins, it is worth comparing them 
with John Petty, who earns his living as a waste- 
metal picker on a Black Country dump. Five Fags 
a Day, published in 1956 by Secker and Warburg, 
is significant because John Petty is not an ‘ Angry 
Young Man’. True, his book is full of protest 
and torment. But it lacks the righteous, quiver- 
ing, confident indignation of his contemporaries. 
The society in which he suffers and struggles is a 
working-class society. If the middle class has little 
sympathy for his kind of writer, the working class 
has none at all—it is simply not aware of his 
special existence. 

The * Angry Young Men’ are in fact of upper 
working-class or lower middle-class origin, rather 
than from the solid mass of the working class 
itself, which remains intellectually and artistically 
inarticulate, unrealized. It is too late now to look 
for a working-class culture. ‘ The whole world is 


becoming bourgeois’, wrote Sartre a few years 
ago. 
What in fact the ‘ Angry Young Men’ are doing 
is using the working class as a stick with which to 
beat the upper and middle classes in their neo- 
Edwardian resurgence. However, in addition to 
the Conservative ‘Establishment’, there is now 
an equally powerful Progressive *‘ Establishment ’. 
Top People today read the New Statesman and 
the Observer no less than The Times. The ideo- 
logical situation, like the class situation, is wonder- 
fully complicated and paradoxical. The only sure 
criteria are absolute values: truth, goodness, and 
above all, for the artist, beauty. 

The rebels of yesterday are now at the heart of 
the literary ‘Establishment’. The generation of 
the 1930s, against which Dr Leavis has been. 
sniping for years from the austere fastness of 
Downing College, receives the brunt of the assault 
led by Wain and Amis. What goes on in those 
fierce correspondence columns of certain monthly 
reviews is not always clear to the outsider. But 
there is an obvious schism between the generation 
of the 1930s on the one hand, educated at the 
Public Schools and at Oxford and Cambridge, 
dissident loyalists of the upper middle class, and 
on the other hand the upper working-class provin- 
cials who (also in some cases educated at Oxford 
and Cambridge, though apparently never entering 
the club) have become ‘ redbrick’ dons and suc- 
cessful popular novelists and journalists. To be 
frank, a good deal of the bitterness in these critical 
polemics—and in the disputations of the ‘ Angry 
Young Men’ generally—seems to spring from the 
spirit of careerism. 


The New Victorian Age 


It is not surprising. We live in an intensely 
competitive age; careerism is almost obligatory. 
“Top People read The Times ’—can one imagine 
this advertisement appearing even twenty years 
ago? And Lifemanship—is this not the discipline 
which leads to the Top? The ‘ Establishment’ is 
composed of careerists too, careerists who have 
arrived, who have established themselves. I do 
not suggest that the ‘Angry Young Men’ are 
other than sincere. But are they sincerely resentful 
on behalf of the community, or of absolute values, 
or on behalf of themselves and the victory of 
their own egos? 

The frozen face of the upper middle class is 
also the face of grief. Among the cries of the 
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embattled new writers, incipient triumph mingles 
with roaring frustration. This is the moment to 
pause and to question. What are the values in 
whose name victory will be won? What is the 
socialism of Osborne and Tynan and Anderson? 
The provincialism of Wain and Amis? The * Out- 
siders * at least, one presumes, remain outside .. . 
The writers I admire are those who reject their 
class, their group. their nation, their race, their 
religion, their party. Ready or eager to change 
the world, they also love it in its uniqueness, its 
impermanence, with a nostalgia arising from their 


A FAITH FOR 


by S. G. 


own values of art and humanism (my conception 
of which is different from Colin Wilson’s). 

The ‘Angry Young Men’ are provoking and 
stimulating, and that is their chief virtue. They 
have broken out of the inhibitions in which ‘ the 
best” in the arts has been frozen since the 
“twenties. 

But who knows what new battles may be 
impending, to produce even angrier young men? 
The whole world is becoming bourgeois and 
a New Victorian Age is creeping in from the 
suburbs. 


MODERN MAN 


JACOBI 


Without a_ positive humanist faith the writer 
believes the decline of religion may be disastrous 


that there was a need for some sort of 

humanist faith—a code of conduct and a world 
outlook acceptable to most humanists— if human- 
ism was to continue to have any vital significance 
in the modern world. The correspondence evoked 
by my letter was on the whole encouraging and 
favourable to my suggestion and would seem to 
indicate that there are probably a number of 
humanists thinking along similar lines. 

Surveying the position in Britain today, it would 
seem that apart from the Roman Catholics—who 
admittedly are growing in number—and a certain 
percentage of sincere practising Anglicans, ortho- 
dox Christianity has little hold over the great 
mass of the people. At a hazard, then, it would 
probably be true to say that there are in effect 
millions of unconscious humanists in this country 
today as against a handful of conscious humanists 
who declare themselves. 

The ‘unconscious’ humanists constitute in the 
main a rudderless section of the population with- 
out a real sense of purpose or solid moral values, 
just drifting along, caught up in the mid-twentieth 
century ‘Admass’ so aptly described by J. B. 
Priestley. On: the other hand, we have our little 
group of conscious humanists reading carefully 
prepared papers to learned societies and congresses. 

This is doubtless a very over-simplified analysis, 
but it throws up sharply the issues that face every 


|: a letter to this journal last year [| suggested 
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man or woman who thinks at all, and especially 
conscious humanists. How is the gap to be bridged 
between the conscious humanist and the uncons- 
cious humanist? What really vital message can 
the conscious humanist give that will improve the 
quality of people’s lives, to make them better 
people with the ability to live harmoniously with 
their fellow men? 


Filling the Void 


Some urge humanists to keep abreast of scien- 
tific thought. Bronowski is constantly saying that 
a man today cannot call himself truly educated 
unless he has some knowledge of the latest 
developments in science. Others assure me that 
the ‘moral admonitions of the world’s sages’ 
would meet my call for a system of belief or 
code of conduct. 

But can these aims fill the void in the lives of 
growing numbers of people who, while disillu- 
sioned by Church teaching, have at the same time 
no solid and satisfying alternative? I do not think 
they can, unless made very concrete and real: 
and here I feel we are approaching the heart of 
the matter. 

There is a supreme need today for a new form 
of religion or faith—call it what you will—shorn 
of the shibboleths and dogmas of orthodox reli- 
gion, in tune with the latest scientific discoveries 
about man and the universe, and yet fulfilling 
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man’s deepest needs of communion with others, 


contemplation, and a consciousness of those 
ethical principles that will enable him to live, a 
fully integrated human being, in harmony with his 
fellows. 

This, therefore, is the crucial moment for the 
humanist movement. The formulation of such a 
faith is needed by a world bursting through into 
anew and what could be a nauseating and terri- 
fying era of atomic energy, rocket missiles, elec- 
tronics, and brain-washing. The original aims of 
the RPA in England—to promote intellectual 
liberty, to spread scientific knowledge. to liberate 
the mind from superstition—are still of course 
very important, but I feel that they are now not 
enough in themselves. 


Humanist Values 


To intensive analysis and criticism—the tools 
of the humanist—must be added the ability to 
synthesize, and to employ this ability in the exami- 
nation of those facets of different faiths and philo- 
sophies that are not only good in their practice 
but at the same time are in accord with man’s 
latest knowledge of the universe and himself. 

Discussions on such themes as agnosticism. 


atheism, theism, are very largely sterile and of | 
little use. They divert energy and attention away | 


from the main problem of the formulation of a 
faith for the modern world. The big thing is that 
we are, and in the consciousness of this fact we 
must seek in a creative way from man’s experience 
and from some of the principles of traditional 


faiths shorn of dogma a way of living together | 


that will aim at satisfying man’s inner needs. 
Mind, intellect, the scientific probing of outer 
space and the psyche are not ends in themselves 
but a means of liberating and helping man to a 
greater realization of himself. 

In working towards these ends I feel it vital 
that we should keep before us the following: 


(a) the dignity and uniqueness of the indivi- 
dual—the sacredness of human life ; 


(b) the sense of mystery and wonder of life | 


and the universe without this developing 
into obscurantist mysticism ; 

(c) the conception of a community based on 
justice and toleration but not enslaved by 
doctrinaire theories of history or society. 

Failure to do this, coupled with a rapid decay 

in any kind of religious faith, so that we exist in 


a kind of no man’s land of the spirit, will, I am 
convinced, lead us eventually to the nightmare 
society of Orwell’s 7/984. Humanists and liberal 
and progressive thinkers of all shades of opinion 
must be on their guard against what could be 
the greatest threat to a fully humane civilized 
society in the second half of the twentieth century. 
and that is scientific humanism turned into its 
opposite—scientific inhumanism. 

The purely clinical approach to mankind by 
the wielders of power in an Admass society lack- 
ing the solid sheet-anchors of certain positive 
moral and spiritual values could lead to the ulti- 
mate degradation of the individual human being. 
That is the supreme issue of our time. 

We must face it squarely and attempt a solution 
that embodies respect for the individual and 
vision, imagination, and humanity in helping to ~ 
create a new society in which he must become 
truly integrated or slither into the horror already 
made familiar by television, films, and science 
fiction. The danger is that this horror could come 
imperceptibly—by a steady process of condition- 
ing—without our becoming fully aware of it 
before it was too late. 


| NOW READY 


CHRISTIANITY 
AND PARADOX 


| Ronald W. Hepburn 


| These critical studies 
| in twentieth-century theology attempt 
| to apply the techniques of logical 
| analysis to some central themes 
| of religious thinking. 

The author is forced to conclude that 
| much recent Christian apologetics 
is Vitiated by the failure of 
most theologians to think seriously 
enough about problems of meaning 
or to give their arguments 
sufficient logical vigour. 
This is by no means a book 
for the specialist only. 
| Reflective Christians and non-Christians 
_ will find in it much food for thought. 
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I WANTED TO DIE 


by JESS VAL BAKER 


sk men in white coats came into the 
ward, transferred me from the bed to a 
stretcher, and carried me along endless 
corridors of the hospital toward a waiting ambu- 
lance. As they marched along IJ heard scraps of 
their conversation. 

‘ What’s she going there for?’ 

* Attempted suicide.’ 

‘Cor, wonder what she want to do that for?’ 

I can wonder now, too, but at the time I was 
desperate, at my wit’s end, and, quite literally, I 
wanted to die. I wanted it so much that even 
after they had stomach-pumped me in the hospital 
I made another abortive attempt. It was then 
that the doctor, a kindly man and I see now a 
good psychologist, said to me: 

‘I’m going to send you to a place where you 
will find it so difficult, indeed impossible, to 
achieve death that in order to get away from 
such an existence you will find you have to force 
yourself to want to live.’ 

So I found myself once again lying in an 
ambulance, though this time conscious, embarked 
on a seemingly endless journey from one kind of 
hospital to another. I had no idea exactly of 
where I was going, but the tone in which the 
stretcher man had spoken of there had not been 
very encouraging. 

When the ambulance stopped, the misty 
November night was too dark for me to make 
out my surroundings. Once again the stretcher 
was lifted up and carried along a little path in 
the open for about ten minutes. Perhaps it was 
a premonition of what lay ahead or maybe the 
beginning of a return to normality in my mind. 
I don’t know, but whatever the cause my icy 
calm, the state of suspended animation in which 
I had existed during the iast few days, was 
momentarily shaken and I felt a sudden panic 
about the unknown place to which I was being 
carried. 

The door which opened to the man’s knock led 
on to a bare room with a solitary bed in it. I was 
placed on this and the men left. A severe look- 
ing nurse came up to me. She was about sixty, 
but despite her age and her white hair she looked 
strong and muscular and her face was hard and 
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detached. Round her waist she had a thick leather 
belt to which a large bunch of keys was chained, 
During the whole of my stay in that terrible 
place those keys were a symbol to me. The nurse 
did not speak to me. In fact she hardly glanced 
at my face. 

My clothes were removed and [ was left lying 
on the bed naked without even a blanket to cover 
me. The room was unheated and a _ bright 
unshaded light shone down on me relentlessly. 

A younger, less hardened nurse, appeared in 
about ten minutes and shoved a bedpan under me, 
and then when it was removed the older nurse, 
with a large form and fountain pen, joined her 
and proceeded to take down my particulars. 

Particulars about me, my name, my address, 
my life, my desire for death? No, not a question 
was asked, not a word was spoken to me. Instead 
they examined my body, lifting up my limbs and 
twisting them round to see all sides. Every bruise 
was noted, every tiny scar examined. This 
docketing of bruises and scars was, I learnt later, 
a measure of protection against any complaints 
of ill treatment a patient might subsequently 
make. 

The next step was protection by the hospital 
against lice. After another cold naked wait under 
that glaring light, three nurses approached and 
lifting me up bodily carried me through the door, 
along the corridor into a bathroom, and dropped 
me without any warning into a bath of luke-warm 
water. I struggled instinctively to keep my head 
above water, so the older nurse placed her hand 
on my face and pushed my head under for a few 
seconds. All parts of the patient must be washed 
on admittance. 

They did not ask me to get out of the bath; 
they lifted me out and practically rubbed me dry 
with a coarse towel. My long hair was hanging 
in wet strands, and after putting a stiff calico 
nightgown on me, the nurse gave it another rub 
with a towel so that it fell all over my face in a 
wild mane. Even if I was not mad they had 
certainly succeeded in making me look a mad 
woman now. 

I was placed in a bed in a long dimly-lit ward, 
which was completely silent. I looked at the 
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windows. They were barred. I started to sob. 
It became a paroxysm of .weeping. 

The white-haired nurse approached me with 
the younger one by her side. At a given signal 
my arms were pinioned behind my back, my nose 
was squeezed tight, and some evil-tasting liquid 
was forced down my throat. 

It was a knockout shot of paraldehyde, and the 
reason why the ward had been so silent when | 
entered. I slept immediately. 

If my reception at the hospital had seemed 
unpleasant and heartless, the sights and sounds 
of the ward in which I awoke the next morning 
were distinctly eerie. The first sound that pene- 
trated my consciousness while my eyelids were 
yet shut was the constant repetition of the word 
‘blue’. Blue, blue, blue, a voice said without 
pause. Here and there a noun which the colour 
blue described was interspersed, such as blue eyes, 
blue sky, and blue sea. 

Mid morning the voice switched on to another 
theme. Elizabeth, Philippe, it said. These two 
proper nouns were repeated without pause until 
3.15 precisely, when once again * blue’ took over. 
The owner of the voice was a young woman, aged 
about twenty-four. She was, I learnt later, suffer- 
ing from post-natal insanity. This rare form of 
madness occurs to women fairly soon after they 
have given birth to a child. The causes are 
unknown, and the symptoms may vanish just as 
suddenly as they appear. 

Shortly after breakfast had been served there 
were sounds of a struggle, the banging of a heavy 
door, and following a scream of pain a nurse 
staggered into our ward holding her left arm, 
from which blood was gushing. The cause of 
the trouble was told me by the younger nurse as 
she was making my bed. Along the corridor 
leading from the ward, the three doors on either 
side were those of the padded cells. The occupant 
of one of them, also suffering from insanity of 
pregnancy, had become violent when being handed 
her breakfast by the nurse and had attacked. 

Except to go to the lavatory, I did not get up at 
all during the day. I refused food and lay for 
most of the time in a kind of stupor wondering 
how I could kill myself. All the time the voice 
from the far end of the ward went on ‘blue, 
blue, blue’ endlessly. As with all sounds my ears 
gradually accustomed themselves to this back- 
ground noise and it ceased to irritate me. 

The nurses went round the beds performing 


their routine duties. They did not speak to me 
very much and, in fact, hardly interfered at all, 
but in the background I was conscious of the 
keys jangling at their belts. 

I knew that the doors to the outside world were 
closed to me. I could not throw myself under a 
train or drown myself in the sea. I have a natural 
horror of violent death, but eventually, for lack 
of any alternative, I began to consider it. | 
scanned the luncheon tray for a knife with which 
to slash my wrists. There was only a wooden 
spoon. I put on the coarse dressing gown—no 
cord—and went along the corridor to the lavatory. 
A nurse, her keys jangling, escorted me. The door 
of the lavatory had no lock. The small window 
had the usual bars. 


When I went outside the nurse was at the other _ 


end of the corridor and she motioned me back 
toward the ward. I had to pass on my own the 
padded cells. I glanced round and as there was 
no one in sight I looked through the peep-hole 
that swung out like a porthole in the centre of 
the thick door. A woman sat on the padded floor. 
completely naked. Her hair was wild and un- 
combed, but it was the expression on her face 
that shattered me. It was quite inhuman, the 
eyes staring in front unseeingly, the tongue slightly 
lolling out of the loose lips. 

The next day I was moved. My bed was placed 
in a small spare ward, and I was the only person 
in it. I was allowed to get up and told off to have 
my meals in the small dining-room with other 
mobile patients. With the exception of one per- 
son, these were all old women in various stages 
of senility, but they were all quite harmless and 
very sweet to me, one of them combing my hair 
for hours on end. 

No one mentioned the reason for their presence 
in the hospital, but in a short time I recognized 
the nature of their hallucinations. 

I lost count of the number of days I endured 
this strange existence. One day I was interviewed 
by the resident psychiatrist, a tall, white-haired 
man, distinguished, and with a kind smile. 

‘Well’, he said, ‘ How do you like it here?’ 

‘It’s horrible’, I said. ‘I thought I had 
plumbed the depths, but this place—these 
people— My imagination boggled at an apt 
description. ‘VIH—I’ll kill myself if I stay here 
any longer.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘If you’ve any intelligence you'll have noticed 
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that solution is impossible. You are watched every 
minute.’ He looked at me earnestly. 

* Now listen to me. This is a mental observa- 
tion hospital, and I can’t keep you here against 
your will unless I get you certified as insane. | 
don’t think you're insane and I don’t want to 
certify you. I think you’ve had a lot of bad luck 
and you just reached the end of your tether. 
However, I think we can arrange for you to be 
helped—if you will play your part. Now what 
are you going to decide? Are you going to give 
up your ideas about killing yourself and face up 
to life again? Or are you going to retain them 
and live here for the rest of your life?’ 

It was Hobson’s choice. The psychiatrist told 
me to think it over, but I think I made my mind 
up even then. I did not see him again for another 
week—another week in that dead-alive place 
surrounded by half-mad people, watched day and 
night by warder nurses. I could feel my reason 
slipping—I began watching windows and doors, 
mesmerized by the fact that they were always shut. 

At last I was brought into a room to face the 
visiting magistrate. This was a precaution to 
protect patients who were not certified but who, 
because of attempted suicide or other cases where 
their mental condition had brought them up 
against the law, were detained. 

She was a strictly businesslike lady who ques- 
tioned me pointedly. I answered her mechanically. 
Yes, I felt better. Yes, I had given up all ideas 
of suicide. Yes, I wanted to leave. 

She looked across at the psychiatrist. 
nodded. The magistrate leaned towards me. 

“Very well’, she said. ‘ You will be allowed to 
go home tomorrow. We have made arrangements 
for your sister to call for you. Now try and pull 
yourself together, won’t you?’ 

I left the room. I went to my bed and sat on 
it. I would never have believed it possible: but 
at long last I could feel again—I could feel the 
emotion of hope. I had wanted to die, true. But 
now, after three weeks of nightmare existence 
among people whose sufferings far outdid any- 
thing I had experienced, I wanted something even 
more than to die. I wanted to get out of this 
place while I could—before I, too, became one of 
the ‘living dead’. And if ever in the years since 
I feel unduly depressed or full of self-pity, I 
remember my experience, and wonder how many 
poor spirits even today are suffering tortures so 
undeserved and often unnecessary. 
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ARE PARENTS 
NEEDED? 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


No institution is an adequate sub- 
stitute for the family background 


ANY moderns look askance at family 
Me: as an heirloom of patriarchal society, 

whose disappearance they welcome. 
Socialists have seen in it a phase of capitalism, 
conserving the pernicious institution of private 
property. With the growth of public over private 
control of industrial action the State will bring 
the whole nurture of the child increasingly within 
its scope. 

Women now take on many kinds of paid jobs 
and professions. This restricts the time available 
for looking after their young, and seems to 
threaten the role of woman in the ministry of 
home. Créches will more and more displace 
private nurseries. Babies will be born, as a rule, 
in maternity hospitals; this is largely the case 
now. Homes will become places where parents 
and children meet at night after a long day's 
absence, or for weekends, or may seldom meet 
at all. 


Lord Russell’s View 


Children, it is argued, would be healthier and 
happier in the hands of properly trained nurses 
and teachers, with no responsibility to the parents, 
who would cease to direct their offspring’s physi- 
cal, mental, and moral education. Parents, freed 
from the racket of mischievous children, would 
be less disturbed in their relations as spouses 
during the intervals between their busy hours. 
G. K. Chesterton has satirized this trend of 
opinion in a witty poem: 

But mother is climbing up forty-eight floors 

For the love of the Leeds International Stores, 

And the flame of that love might perhaps have 

grown cold 

With attending an infant of seven weeks old. 

A contribution by Bertrand Russell to a sym- 
posium, The New Generation, has recently been 
reissued by him in his Why I am Not a Christian 
and Other Essays. 

In this essay Lord Russell defends the institu- 
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tion versus the home as the best environment for 
the child. His ruthless working out of the logic of 
his apology, with its absurd consequences (as most 
people will deem them), suggests an ironic defence 
of a thesis Lord Russell does not seriously hold. 
But we must make our criticism on the assump- 
tion that he is quite serious. 

According to Lord Russell, fathers * in modern 
suburban families ’, especially if they are addicted 
to golf, have little interest in their children, whom 
only tradition makes them feel to be more or less 
a good ‘ bargain’. The advantages of the patri- 
archal family, when all children were exploitable 
assets to their sires, exist no longer. 


‘Brave New World’ 


Mothers who have careers find their offspring 
a nuisance. Children are noisy, and ought to be 
so, while adults frequently need quiet. Children 
should live in the country. But economic pressure 
so often keeps their parents in town. How few 
persons are fit to be guardians of the young! 
Specialists in child-nurture ought to look after 
children, who should be removed from their 
unsatisfactory, and probably unhygienic, homes at 
a very tender age. Comradeship of boys and 
girls, under an alien but kindly providence, will 
make them happy. And should not this make the 
parents happier than if they had to sustain a 
burden that would narrow their egos and ruffle 
their tempers? 

But Lord Russell catches sight of a grave diffi- 
culty. Birth control is now widely known and 
practised. Why should a woman who is forced, 
by legislation or public opinion, to part with her 
babies submit to the pangs of childbirth? Gesta- 
tion will have to be made ‘a well-paid profession’, 
and this thought suggests the need to impose tests 
of physical fitness on the State’s breeders. Pre- 
sumably selection for parenthood applies also to 
males. 

Women, of course, will have to look after very 
young children, if not older ones, and apparently 
female breeders would only be allowed to tend 
children who were not their own or forbidden to 
share this function of barren women. 

Ectogenesis is not envisaged by Lord Russell. 
His salaried generators might welcome an inven- 
tion that would relieve them of a painful calling, 
which gave no emotional thrill. There arises the 
Vision of the bottle-hatched infants in the night- 
mare Utopia of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 


World, where *‘ mother’ has become an obscene 
word. Is such a Utopia possible? 

Lord Russell is enthusiastic about child psy- 
chology and deplores the general ignorance of it. 
Parents do not understand, and often do not wish 
to understand, how their offspring think and feel. 

With all his sympathy for children, and for the 
parents from whom he would thoughtfully remove 
these lively little checks on adult pursuits (frivo- 
lous and serious), he shows an amazing ignorance 
of human nature—at least in The New Genera- 
tion he writes as if he does. There is, indeed, 
much conflict between young and old. But there 
is much desired contact between young and old. 

Statistics play a large part in our dealings with 
our fellows. But fostering humanity is not just 
a matter of measurements and of accurate exami- 
nation of vitamins and temperatures. We are not 
animals in a well-conditioned farm, with green 
pastures around. Man is an animal, but a very 
peculiar animal. Public efforts to make him happy 
do not always succeed. One may legislate for the 
removal of evil conditions. But what makes for 
happiness is often incalculable. A man would 
rather be miserable, or what others deem miser- 
able, in his own way than joyous in another’s way. 

Lord Russell has left out of his programme 
for social regeneration the fact of love. He justly 
urges the importance of encouraging in children 
a healthy attitude to sex, deprecating the prudish 
burking of questions to which they have a right to 
expect answers. He is quite humane. He desires 
for the young good food, warm beds, comfortable 
and well-fitting clothes, fresh water, fresh air, 
adequate playing-grounds, and facilities for 
creating fertile companionship. But he seems to 
equate love, which is beyond the reach of statis- 
tics, with kindness, which can, to a large extent. 
be statistically furthered. 


What the Child Lacks 


A good matron, running an institution of, say, 
200 children, may experience some stirrings of 
affection for them in the mass. But her situation 
tends to depersonalize her relations with them. 
Love is much diluted where access to each unit is 
rare, perfunctory, and subject to routine. The 
child may not know what he misses, but he suffers 
from the lack, or the meagre provision, of what 
every child should have. 

Let us turn our attention from the institution 
to the home. The mother must consider the means 
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of child-nurture, though on a smaller scale than 
the matron of an institution. But, if she is a 
normal woman, her reactions to her children 
are very personal. She loves them. Their joy is 
her joy, their sorrow her sorrow. Their life, in its 
expansions and changing perspectives, enters hers 
to enrich it, and her life, though in lesser measure. 
enters theirs. 

To come to Mother’s arms and to receive 
Mother’s goodnight kiss mean very much to a 
small child. And older children are not above 
caresses. 


Love Wisely 


Caressing can be overdone. A mother’s love 
may frustrate itself by being too insistent and too 
intrusive. A child is a possession and may become 
an obsession. When very young we greatly need 
our mothers. But growing up involves the urge to 
break away from parental control, and this may 
lead to mutual bitterness and recrimination. The 
child’s life expands to new horizons. If the loving 
parent will only learn to love wisely, the reward 
will seldom fail to come. Possessive love may be 
transmuted into a warm and deeply understanding 
friendship. Friendship between young and old is 
quite possible, though often difficult. 


One must not forget the father’s role. The 


comfort of sitting on Daddy’s knee and his | 


play with the little ones unite with Mother's 
tenderness in creating the rainbow of welcome in 
security, which is love. 

All good things may run to evil. Danger lurks 


in a father’s love as well as a mother’s. Psycho- | 


analysis has cast an unpleasant searchlight on our 
hidden selves. The sexual development of the 
young may be hindered by too close a bond 


between parent and child. ‘ Mother’s boy’ and , 
“Daddy’s girl” may be handicapped by a vain | 


search for a mate who mirrors the idealized 
parent, making marriage impossible or rendering 
it wretched. 


Stern Alternatives 


Families should not be the circumscribed 
groupings they too often are. The Englishman’s 
home is his castle, we are told; and it can be a 
very grim fortress. But such homes are fast 
disappearing. We need the mutual contact of 
neighbouring homes to develop comradeship and 


co-operation in ever-increasing circles. The child | 


ought to find affection outside as well as inside 
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the family. And parents should learn to overcome 
their natural jealousy when the older boys and 
girls discover guides and companions more con- 
genial even than Father and Mother. Parents are 
trustees for a future they can do but little to 
shape. 

To preach universal love as a possible achieve. 
ment in any world we can now imagine is to 
encourage fantasy. The basis of human society, 
if it is to remain human, is justice, and justice 
demands co-operation. Out of contact and 
co-operation love may emerge. 

Within the family there is spontaneity in the 
birth of love, though stupidity and wilful negli- 
gence may destroy it. We do not earn the love 
that watches over us when we come ‘ out of the 
everywhere into here’. But outside the family we 
cannot expect love to be showered on us gratui- 
tously. Our task is to create the lovable by 
removing those elements of hatred and hostility 
that sunder mankind. 

We are faced with the stern alternatives of ever 
more enlightened sympathy, blossoming into love, 
or a world that will be ‘cast as rubbish to the 
void’ by its queerest species, ironically dubbed 
homo sapiens. 


The Evolution of 
Living Things 
H. GRAHAM CANNON, F.RS. 


Challenging the orthodox Darwin-Mendel- 
genetic school of thought, Professor Cannon 
returns to Lamarck as a starting point and 
develops an ‘organismal’ theory of 
evolution. 


This is a fascinating book, readable in 
itself as an exposition of the main principles 
and factors governing evolution, but more, 
for the conviction and skill with which the 
author opposes a theory which he believes 
is leading men into a fundamental error 
about the workings of nature. 


Crown 8&vo 191 pages 12s 6d net 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 
316-324 Oxford Road, Manchester 13 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE RELIGIOUS FAITH 
OF JOHN FISKE, by H. B. 
Pannill (Cambridge University 
Press, 378 6d). On the whole, 
time does justice in separating 
out the wheat from the chaff and 
ensuring that only worthwhile 
writers survive. I don’t suppose 
that anyone today reads John 
Fiske, and although he wrote 
clearly and sometimes vividly he 
was neither important enough as 
an original thinker nor profound 
enough as a scholar for there to 
be much reason for anyone turn- 
ing again to the twenty-four 
volumes of his collected work. 
Yet, from another point of view, 
he is not without interest. A 
writer of industry and ability 
but not of outstanding talent is 
more often a fair witness to the 
thought of his age than is some 
man of blazing genius. Fiske is 
one of the best cases of a writer 
who documents the mind of his 
age without having added signi- 
ficantly to its content. 

And, secondly, Fiske has an- 
other significance: he was one 
of the great American educators. 
His historical writings, especially 
his school text-book on Ameri- 
can history, helped to create for 
Americans an image of them- 
selves. This image of America 
as the homeland of heroic demo- 
cracy, backed with promise for 
the future, has endured almost 
to our own time and not yet 
completely disappeared. It was 
tremendously important in shap- 
ing the minds of the new immi- 
grants—and, above all, their 
children—of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 

This is almost the only subject 
which is not touched on in Dr 
Pannill’s clearly written and 
modest book. He goes far 
beyond what might be expected 
from his title and gives a 
remarkably good impression of 
Fiske and the intellectual climate 
of his time. The influence of 


Comte, of Herbert Spencer, and 
of Darwin brought to Fiske a 
heady view of the total cosmos, 
physical and social. He believed 
that Comte had failed in that 


what he offered was essentially 
a method, while Spencer had 
succeeded in pointing to the 
possibility of a_ single,  all- 
embracing, all-explanatory, law: 
the law of physical, biological. 
and social evolution. He saw his 
own role as a completion of 
Spencer’s work by giving it a 
religious orientation. 

So far as Spencer had a deity, 
it was the ‘Unknowable’—surely 
one of the most unsatisfactory 
objects for faith and worship 
ever offered. Fiske’s views were 
perhaps rather more positive. He 
insists that the God of a cosmic 
evolutionary philosophy was no 
absentee but universally present. 
In fact, on Spencerian founda- 
tions, Fiske came very close to 
the pantheism of Spinoza. His 
God was ‘in the deepest sense a 
moral Being. The everlasting 
source of phenomena is none 
other than the infinite Power 
that makes for righteousness’ 
through the evolutionary pro- 
cess. Curiously enough, as Dr 
Pannill shows, Spencer seems to 
have accepted this gloss to a 
remarkable degree. 

But the real importance of the 
book is not Fiske’s religion. It 
is the picture of the nineteenth 
century humanism, intoxicated 
by natural science, evolution, 
and democracy. I know no 
better documentation of this 
remote but sympathetic way of 
thought than Dr Pannill’s valu- 
able and short study. 


BEN NICHOLSON, by J. P. 
Hodin (Tiranti, 18s). Abstract 
art is caviare to the public and 
you need not be a philistine to 
dislike it. There is no earthly 
reason why artists should not 
paint as they please, and there 
are connoisseurs and famous 
galleries willing to pay high 
prices for what most people— 
not entirely lacking in esthetic 
sensibility—find utterly incom- 
prehensible. We all know what 
was once said about Rembrandt, 
Constable, Whistler, the Post- 
Impressionists, and so on. We 
have come to appreciate them. 


Bus Ticket 
by Ben Nicholson (1942) 


and we are anxious not to be 
caught out by others who break 
new ground and may well have 
unsuspected virtues. Ben Nichol- 
son, for example, has been 
painting long enough for us to 
become accustomed to his inno- 
vations, but how many people 
really understand what he is 
trying to do? Dr Hodin has 
written an exceedingly erudite 
introduction to the art of Ben 
Nicholson in a book which con- 
tains fifty-two illustrations, two 
in colour. In an attempt to 
explain Nicholson to the unini- 
tiated he refers to Plato, Pytha- 
goras, Gestalt psychology, and 
Jungian archetypes. ‘Plato’, he 
writes, ‘spoke of a beauty which 
arouses pleasures in man _ that 
are relative neither to the satis- 
faction of a need nor to want 
nor to a mixture of both. They 
are produced by the enjoyment 
of the forms of plane and solid 
geometry. They give particular 
pleasure, unlike other pleasures, 
because they are not only rela- 
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tively beautiful, like other things, 
but eternally and absolutely 
beautiful.” No doubt there is an 
esthetic pleasure in mathematics, 
but does it depend on visual 
shape? Plato wrote before geo- 
metry could be translated into 
algebra. The mere sight of a 
differential equation on a printed 
page gives no special pleasure. 
Be that as it may, this reviewer, 
after the most patient scrutiny 
of the illustrations that should 
bear out Dr Hodin’s thesis, can- 
not feel that they stand the 
weight of such philosophizing. 


WORDSWORTH’S CAM- 
BRIDGE EDUCATION, by 
Ben Ross Schneider, Jr (Cam- 
bridge, 32s 6d). The case of 
Wordsworth against Cambridge 
is less well known than Shelley’s 
against Oxford, but it carries a 
richer complexity. Even con- 
noisseurs of The Prelude may 
tend to dwell only on the first 
few months when the Hawks- 
head boy was entranced by the 
vivacious novelties of university 
life. By talent and connection 
all seemed set for the fellowship 
and safe career, but the massive 
simplicity of boyhood hill and 
lake finally outspoke all the 
voices of urban sophistication, 
Newton’s and Godwin’s _in- 
cluded. He decided to be no 
more than a lodger in that house 
of letters, his time being spent 
in all that might help a budding 
poet unfold. He read literature 
in his own and five other lan- 
guages but seldom opened a 
mathematical book. ‘Poor sizars 
had no business wasting time on 
modern languages; knowledge 
of Italian and Spanish was a 
luxury which only the rich, with 
their grand tours, could afford.’ 

Wordsworth’s bold indepen- 
dence emerges most impressively 
in his refusal to write an oppor- 
tunist elegy on the deceased 
Master of St John’s, in his more 
momentous refusal to ‘bow 
down my mind to take orders’. 
But it was not all rejection; he 
took from the University into 
his mature poetry a tendency to 
discover God in Nature rather 
than Revelation and a_ belief 
that all men are equal. The 
world soul in Tintern Abbey is 
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related to the Virgilian arche- 
type and to the theories of 
Newton. This book opens up 
an important range of modern 
English thought. It also intro- 
duces with unobtrusive efficiency 
the man who is probably the 
most influential of all English 
poets. 


STALIN’S CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH CHURCHILL, 
ATTLEE, ROOSEVELT AND 
TRUMAN, 1941-45 (Lawrence 
& Wishart, 25s). Russian and 
English versions of this corres- 
pondence were first published in 
the USSR last year. We are 
told that tendentiously selected 
parts were printed elsewhere, 
distorting the Soviet attitude. 
This recent history is no mere 
academic matter; it is vital to 
have it all and fairly available. 

A general reader will tend to 
feel poignant interest in the 
degree of goodwill which did 
then exist. But a disturbing note 
is sounded from the first and 
tends to grow louder: the prob- 
lems of a second front, of two 
rival Polish governments, of 
separate endings to the fighting. 
Repeated headings imprint them- 
selves on the mind: Secret and 
Personal, Personal and Secret, 
Personal and Most Secret. But 
the secrecy overtops the person- 
alia. At first we seem to be 
engulfed under a routine para- 
phernalia of congratulation and 
regret. But if we listen hard real 
voices do sound. ‘I must say’, 
exclaims Stalin, ‘that I was most 
impressed by Marshal Tedder.’ 
In different ways. moreover. 
Churchill and Roosevelt suc- 
ceed in punching their personali- 
ties through the apparatus of 
formality. On Roosevelt’s death, 
Stalin wrote to Churchill: ‘As 
for myself, I am deeply afflicted 
by the loss of this great man, 
our common friend.’ 


PRINCIPLES PER- 
SUASIONS, by Anthony West 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 21s). In 
this collection of New Yorker 
reviews Mr West is astringently 
down to earth; he introduces 
himself by quoting Johnson’s 
‘there have been too many 
honeysuckle lives of Milton’. A 


writer is apt to ‘fudge and dodge 
facts in presenting himself to the 
world’. The resulting falsity ip 
his writing may be very accept. 
able to modern commercial pub. 
lishing with its pap-fed public, 

The twenty-eight studies jp 
hand are mainly sited in this and 
the last century. They include a 
majority of celebrities: De 
Vigny, Dickens, T. E. Lawrence, 
Orwell, Graham Greene. Buta 
few comparatively unknown 
figures join them. There js 
Harriette Wilson, that erotic 
phenomenon of the Regency; 
there is Monckton Milnes, most 
naive of early Victorian boom- 
sters. We are introduced to the 
Brazilian, Machado de Assis, 
and to our contemporary Ralph 
Ellison. 

Two portraits are very sure to 
interest many. Winston Church- 
ill is most powerfully poised 
between first failure and subse- 
quent success. H. G. Wells, the 
author’s father, is depicted with 
a poignant subtlety—his funda- 
mental pessimism sometimes 
masked by its reverse. 

Two women writers are totally 
denied the status of creative 
artist ; they are George Eliot and 
Ivy Compton-Burnett. But here 
Mr West has surely over-reached 
himself. Can so many ordinary 
readers have been deceived for 
so long? 


GOING TO RUSSIA?, by 
Kathleen Taylor (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 13s 6d). The blurb 
claims this to be the book for 
those who intend to visit Russia 
and also for those who wish to 
learn about it as they might 
wish to learn about any other 
country. The ideological cackle 
has been cut and a guide-book 
has arrived at last. We find 
what we expect to find in such 
books; the sights that we must 
not miss, how to cope with cur- 
rency and _ hairdressers. One 
chapter is above expectation; it 
is called ‘Tackling the Language’ 
and provides an_ excellent 
remedy against that feeling of 
linguistic blank which would 
otherwise benumb the tourist. It 
starts historically, with Cyril and 
Methodius, and this is typical of 
the efficient way Mrs Taylor 
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ks her book with relevant 
information. Three localities are 
given detailed description: Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, the region of 
Black Sea Coast and Southern 
Caucasus. Mrs Taylor has both 
worked and played in Russia 


for a number of years. She 
dears «tr morbid misunder- 
sanding of the word Sana- 
torium. She herself went to stay 
in the palatial guest-house of 
Kislovodsk—I had arrived there 
like a dying duck and within a 
month I felt as though I could 
have pushed over Mount 
Elbrus.’ It is also consonant to 
quote that the ‘most famous 
harvests of the Crimea and 
Southern Caucasus are grapes 
_,. One of the most delicate 
varieties is ‘Danskiye Paltzi” 
(Ladies’ Fingers), a slender, oval, 
pale-green-yellow grape as deli- 
cate as ite name.” 


LAND OF SUNSHINE, by 
Muga Gicaru) (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 16s). The author’s 
family once owned much land, 
which they lost under the 
Labour Acts of 1919. These 
Acts greatly reduced the Afri- 
can’s land holdings and made it 
illegal for him in many parts of 
Kenya to grow coffee, sisal, and 
later pyrethrum. “To be thus 
deprived of our land, the very 
fount of life, places a burden 
on the heart, the weight of 
which only a rural people like 
ourselves can fully understand.’ 

Muga Gicaru is a Kikuyu who 
struggled for his education under 
conditions of biting poverty, 
when his father was earning ten 
shillings a month. he 
retained a sense of humour. 
Progressing through secondary 
school, he took a lesser clerical 
job in Nairobi and __ finally 
reached a British university. 

His picture of life in Kenya 
shows a brutal enforcement of 
repressive laws; he condemns 
the settler policy as utterly 
Itresponsible. There are nearly 
always two sides to a question, 
and this book is propaganda. 
But any man of thoughtful poli- 
lcs is unhappy about Kenya, 
and Father Trevor Huddleston, 
Who introduces, may safely be 
left with the last word. ‘For 


the European . . . the greatest 
delusion is the certainty that he 
knows Africa. I hope that even 
where it provokes disagreement 
or incredulity the European 
reader will say to himself: “This 
is what an African thinks—and 
it is an African’s thoughts that 
matter most to Africa today”. 


INTO STRANGE COUN- 
TRY, by Carol Christian (Allen 
& Unwin, 15s). ‘Everyone who 
marries travels into strange 
country’, and no one more so 
than those who choose a mate 
of another land and colour. The 
story of the London office girl 
Martha who comes out to 
Nigeria to marry Peter Williams, 
Nigerian barrister she 
met while he was studying in 
England, is told by Ellen Petty, 
English Education Officer who is 
herself in love with Peter’s 
brother Paul but has refused 
him. Sincerely their friend, she 
cannot free herself from their 
problems, which she sees, hon- 
estly enough, to be caused more 
by their failure to understand 
one another as individuals than 
by their differing colour. ‘We do 
not know enough’, says Ellen, 
‘but we act anyway.” 

Felicia, Peter’s sister, who also 
studies in London, comes to 
understand her brother's mar- 
riage to a white woman. ‘The 
life we knew before is not good 
enough. He could only marry 
another African student like me 
—or a girl like Martha.’ But 
when her other brother, who is 
politically minded, marries a 
‘bush girl’ by native law and 
custom, she condemns him. 

Martha’s marriage fails, but 


the hopeful note is the picture 
of her son, brown child of a 
mixed marriage, laughing with 
two others, a black Ibo and a 
white boy, as they come out of 
Sunday school. 


THE TRANSGRESSOR, by 
Julian Green (Heinemann, 15s). 
A foreigner is said to have sup- 
posed ‘Green’ as an occupational 
name for English novelists. This 
one, with English father and 
American mother, was born in 
Paris. He is translated from the 
French and along with Conrad 
has been cited as example of 
how a writer of genius can 
enrich a language which is not 
his own. The Transgressor well 
shows his coolly precise method 
of presenting violence and the 
macabre; the slightest slip of 
the writer’s hand and it would 
become merely sensational. 

bourgeois couple, the 
Vasseurs, live in a dark old 
house with its coat-of-arms 
crumbling above the door. Their 
cold and beautiful daughter is 
in love with phantoms and not 
with her husband; like a viru- 
lent version of Jane Austen’s 
Emma, she plays havoc with the 
loves of others. Hedwige, 
orphan recipient of the ironic 
Vasseur charity, is encouraged 
to dote on a man who is incap- 
able of returning one spark. She, 
along with Jean, who alone can 
tell the guilty secret, and Felicie 
the mouse-like dressmaker, are 
all inevitably fated figures. 
Arlette, the dubious antique 
dealer, is sketched with a fine 
quick satire. ‘You want some- 
thing completely genuine. It 
doesn’t exist.’ 


1 I. Curzon, Banbury 
2 Y. M. Hampton, Margate 


3 A. R. Williams, Worcester 


MARCH SOLUTION 


The three winners were: 


Each receives a Book Token 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WHAT IS GOD? 


Sir.—So Mr Leonard Brown 
thinks my article on God woolly, 
facile, and illogical. Well, the 
pot was never known to call the 
kettle bright. However, in so 
far as my dull wits can cope 
with his own model of lucidity, 
his letter boils down to saying 
that a limited freedom, that is, 
freedom under authoritative 
supervision, with control in the 
offing, whether exercised or not, 
is the same as complete freedom 
to do as one chooses in all cir- 
cumstances, which is of course 
what I meant. 

Now limits are limits no 
matter how wide they may be. 
In identifying limited freedom 
with complete freedom, Mr 
Brown can hardly expect me, 
with reasoning powers as defec- 
tive as he says mine are, to 
understand how he does it. 
Moreover, he apparently holds 
as I do not that the trifling 
problem of freewill has been 
solved once and for all. 

As for Swedenborg’s Divine 
Providence, I long ago read as 
much of it as I could stand. On 
looking at it again I find my 
reactions are still the same. But 
tastes of course differ, as the 
old woman said when she kissed 
the cow. But how Mr Brown 
manages to combine admiration 
of the principles of humanism 
with Swedenborg’s _ particular 
line in mysticism is another feat 
of mental agility beyond me. He 
reminds me of the Negro 
preacher who solemnly warned 
his flock that the only real 
safety lay in always treading 
the narrow path between right 
and wrong.—REGINALD UNDER- 
woop, Finedon, Northants. 


The First Monotheism 


Sir,—Mr Howard’s article on 
the origin of monotheism is 
extremely interesting and though 
elucidating the problem a great 
deal nevertheless does not quite 
answer his own question—why 
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monotheism arose in Egypt and 
Babylon only to be quickly sub- 
merged while among the 
Hebrews it became prominently 
established. It is true, as Mr 
Howard says, that in Egypt 
monotheism was a concomitant 
of imperialism. Nevertheless, 
among the Hebrews it was 
turned into its opposite. An 
Egyptian monotheism was fos- 
tered by a ruling class in its 
own interest. In Palestine the 
Hebrews, especially the herds- 
men masses, adopted their desert 
god, Yahwe, as the God of 
Justice. After all, a primitive 
desert god would not know 
much about slavery, forced 
labour, land-grabbers, money- 
lenders, and rich and poor. Such 
a god would in time develop 
into a universal symbol as the 
conception of primitive justice 
is universal. In that way Yahwe 
could become both a national 
as well as a universal god, which 
in time would develop into pure 
monotheism. 

A god that is fostered by a 
ruling class would become an 
image like its king and would 
disappear with the dynasty, but 
a people’s god would remain 
more of a symbol than a per- 
sonality and would become 
permanent and universal, as the 
people are permanent and uni- 
versal—J. Rosse, London, 
NwW2. 


The Ritual of Eating 


Sir,—The article in the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Humanist 
by Percy G. Roy, under the 
above title, is very disturbing to 
me as an anthopologist. Mr Roy 
apparently subscribes to at least 
two major fallacies of nine- 
teenth-century anthropology. 
and has, it seems, progressed no 
farther than old-fashioned _his- 
torical reconstruction his 
thinking. The two fallacies of 
which I speak are (1) the idea 
that ‘mother-right’ is somehow 


to be considered ‘primeval’ and 
a ‘stage’ of social evolution pre- 
ceding ‘father-right’ ; and (2) the 
equation of Trobriand society 
to all of primitive society. Pri- 
mitive cultures (or better, ‘non- 
literate’ cultures) are as different 
from one another as England 
from India, China from France, 
To draw conclusions about all 
of primitive life from the single 
Trobriand example is fallacious 
and dangerous. The hypothesis 
that matriarchy was a stage. in 
evolution which everywhere pre- 
ceded. patrilineal institutions 
dates back to Bachofen’s Das 
Mutterrecht (1861), the evolu- 
tionary aspect of which has been 
refuted by a whole generation 
of anthropological scholars. 

There is probably a good 
deal of truth in Dr Richards 
contention that food may be as 
important as sex, but Mr Roy 
does this position no good by 
his adherence to  outwom 
anthropological theories. The 
work of social scientists seems 
indeed in vain if publications 
like The Humanist, which claim 
to be rational and scientific in 
their outlook, cannot present 
their readers with a more up-to- 
date picture of the nature of 
human social organization and 
of primitive life—Epwarp J. 
Jay (Research Associate, Depart: 
ment of Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago), Illinois. 


Women in the Lords 


Sirn—Mrs D. L. Hobman’s 
timely remarks (February issue) 
on the question of life peerages 
and the admission of women to 
the House of Lords do well to 
stress that the gilded chamber 
is poorer for being what it is at 
present, and especially for being 
an all-male preserve. 

If the usefulness of a second, 
deliberative assembly is accepted. 
and in recent years the idea has 
taken on a new lease of life. 
then surely such a body should 
be open to the best recruits 
which experience can _ recom: 
mend. In comparison with met. 
women may not have found 
such obvious favour with the 
electorate. The woman MP i 
still a rarity, even forty yeals 
after the co-suffrage Act. This 
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may be because fighting an elec- 
tion is a rough-and-tumble busi- 
ness which many men and 
certainly more women find 
uncongenial. Women, on the 
other hand, shine as leaders in 
yoluntary societies. Indeed, 
many charitable, cultural, and 
educational societies gain greatly 
by the leadership of women. It 
would be as easy to write down 
at random a list of eminent 
women as men, and it might at 
the same time be discovered 
that the eminence shown by the 
women was less associated with 
personal career. 

A second chamber selected via 
life peerages and entirely free 
from the vagaries of heredity, 
with room for men like the late 
Gilbert Murray, and women 
such as Mary Stocks, Olive 
Wheeler, and Rita Hinden (and 
many more), should excel as a 
foum for the expression of 
enlightened opinion which would 
educate the public as well as 
bring to the contentious business 
of legislation mature reflection 
often beyond the grasp of the 
harassed party politician popu- 
larly elected. 

Away, too, with the feudal 
tile House of Lords, and sub- 
stitute House of Counsel, whose 
members might be designated 
‘CS—Counsellor of State— 
Gwyn Lewis, Swansea. 


What Happens after Death ? 


Sir,—I am just on eighty-five 
years old so am nearer to know- 
ing what happens after death 
than most of your readers, and 
I've come to the conclusion that 
the complete answer is ‘Nothing’. 
I have been an agnostic for 
some seventy years and have 
given a lot of thought to the 
hereafter and have not been able 
to agree that I have done any- 
thing sufficiently good to merit 
a heaven or sufficiently bad to 
merit a hell. I have never been 
able to posit an eternal life that 
would satisfy me nor do I feel 
the slightest frustration in just 
going to sleep and not waking 
up again. I have felt in this 
life that my most complete hap- 
piness is when I am fast asleep. 
It may seem to some a negative 
kind of happiness, but when I 


sleep without waking I shall not 
be bothered with any kind of 
frustration, and those who think 
there’s a good time coming when 
they have ceased to think can 
feel frustration either.— 
Geo. A. CROSLAND, Sevenoaks. 


Goldwin Smith and Disraeli 


Sir,—Readers of Mr Amph- 
lett Micklewright’s article on 
Goldwin Smith will already 
have come across him if they 
have read Disraeli’s Lothair, 
where he is introduced as an 
Oxford professor ‘of advanced 
opinions on all subjects, reli- 
gious, social and _ political’, 
‘clever, extremely well-informed’, 
with ‘a restless vanity and over- 
flowing conceit’, ‘gifted with a 
great command of words, which 
took the form of endless exposi- 
tion, varied by sarcasm and 
passages of ornate prose’, and ‘a 
social parasite’. 

Smith wrote an abusive letter 
to Disraeli about this attack. 
Disraeli never met Smith, but 
twenty years earlier had been 
attacked by Smith anonymously 
in the Morning Chronicle, and 
found out some years later who 
was responsible. Smith, Disraeli 
wrote, ‘was well paid for his 
pains. I don’t, and never did, 
grudge him that; but this is 
hardly the person to inveigh 
against personalities and anony- 
mous writing.’ 

There is an account of the 
brush in  Monypenny and 
Buckle’s Life of Disraeli, vol v, 
ch iv, accurate as far as it goes; 
but the suggestion that Smith 
was obsequious towards the 
nobility, which Disraeli makes, 
does not seem to be just— 
JOHN GILLARD WATSON, Osney. 


Act of God 


Sir,—Passing through the vil- 
lage of Bawdeswell (the home 
of one of the pilgrims in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales), I 
noticed that the weathercock on 
the tower of the new church 
had been blown crooked in a 
gale which swept Norfolk. The 
cap of the steeple had even been 
bent slightly out of vertical. My 
wife told me she had heard that 
it was going to cost £60 to put 
right the damage. I asked if the 


church was not covered by 
insurance, and the reply was: 
‘They were insured, but the 
Company refuse to pay because 
they say this was an “Act of 
God”.’ One cannot help being 
amused by the insurance com- 
pany’s reason for not paying in 
this particular case—ROGER 
NortH, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


The Incest Taboo 


Sir,—In the recent discus- 
sions on AID on radio and tele- 
vision there has been much 
blatant hypocrisy. The possi- 
bility of incest has been men- 
tioned. Would this be more 
harmful to the race than the 
begetting of progeny by victims 
of VD? 
outcry in the past on that scoxe. 
There must be, in all classes of 
society, a percentage of births in 
wedlock where the legal father 
is not the real parent. But these 
facts remain more or less secret 
and no harm is done. Will birth 
by AID be more sinful or com- 
plicate the legal position any 
more than at present in adop- 
tion? Is wealth and property 
more important than life? 

So much valuable life has 
been saved by blood transfu- 
sion. Is the injection of healthy 
sperm so very different—since 
environment and_ upbringing 
play such an important part in 
development? The human race 
needs healthy parenthood badly 
and the Church as usual is going 
to be the stumbling-block in 
any progress to that end.—JEAN 
HuTcHISON (Mrs), Glasgow. 


What is Humanism? 


Sir,—Humanism is a way of 
life based on empirical truth. 
This to me is obvious, but it 
should not be forgotten that this 
includes the subject, the human 
being, who is the source of empi- 
rical truth and the ‘feed-back’ 
of these truths into the system 
of human behaviour. 

To continue the metaphor, the 
question is whether this is to be 
a ‘negative feed-back’ with reac- 
tion and control or a ‘positive 
feed-back’ with ever-increasing 
effect towards a scientific evolu- 
tionary humanism.—T. GEOF- 
FREY Rosson, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


NIVERSITY College 
U London Humanist Group 

held its first meeting on 
February 11 with a Brains Trust 
composed of Mr H. J. Black- 
ham (Ethical Union), Mr Colin 
McCall (National Secular So- 
ciety), and Mr Hector Hawton 
(RPA). There was an excellent 
attendance and a most respon- 
sive audience. On February 26 
Mr Hawton addressed the first 
meeting of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Humanist Group on ‘What 
is Humanism?’ and a very high 
level of debate followed. In 
addition, there are now Univer- 
sity Groups at Bristol, Durham, 
Keele, Leeds, Liverpool, and 
Queen Mary College, London. 
We hope that other universities 
will follow suit. 

* * * 

Members will help to propa- 
gate humanism if they write to 
the Press whenever a suitable 
opportunity presents __ itself. 
Recently, one member wrote to 
Reynolds News about the sug- 
gestion that the Rev Simon 
Phipps, Chaplain of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and occa- 
sional escort of Princess Mar- 
garet, should become a factory 
chaplain in Coventry. ‘Would 
the same liberty be granted to 
an agnostic humanist lecturer?’ 
the letter asked. Reynolds News 
offered a guinea for the best 
reply on a postcard. 

* * * 

By the death of Adrian 
Brunel we have lost a staunch 
and valued supporter. We had 
hoped that he wouid be able to 
lead a conducted tour to Thet- 
ford, birthplace of Thomas 
Paine, during the RPA Annual 
Conference in August. Adrian 
Brunel was an authority on 
Thomas Paine and he possessed 
a unique Paine library. We are 
glad to hear from his son that 
this treasured collection is not 
likely to be broken up. In 1955 
Mr Brunel gave a fascinating 
talk on the film industry at the 
RPA Conference at Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford. He produced 
in his lifetime some of the most 
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memorable films that have been 
made in this country. 
* 


Another grievous gap is left 
by the death of Dr M. Gom- 
pertz at the age of ninety. He 
held high appointments in the 
educational world and was the 
author of a number of books, 
including Corn in Egypt (1927) 


and The Master Craftsman 
(1932). He also edited, with 
valuable notes, Goldsmith’s 


Traveller and Gray’s Elegy and 
Ode on Spring. For more than 
forty years he was a friend of 
the late Chapman Cohen. 
Group Activities 

Cardiff Humanist Group, Bute- 
town Community Centre, Cardiff. 


Tuesday, April 8, 7.30 pm, Annual 
General Meeting. 


Chiswick & District Humanist 
Group, 4 Gainsborough Road, W4. 
Sunday, April 13, 7.30 pm, H. J. 
Blackham, ‘The Humanist Move- 
ment: Trends, Policies, and Ideals’. 


East Surrey Humanist Group, 5 
Russell Hill, Purley. Sunday, April 
13, 7.15 pm, Professor H. Levy, 
‘Religion in the Soviet Union’. 


Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street, 
Orpington. Sunday, April 13, 7 
pm, H. McCleery, ‘Nature Cure 
and Food Reform’. Sunday, April 
27, Ramble. Meet George and 
Dragon, Farnborough, 11 am. 
Train Victoria to Bromley South, 
then 47 bus. 

Sutton Humanist Group, 11 Park 
Hill, Carshalton Beeches. Sunday, 
April 20, 7.15 pm,  Géilbert 
McAllister, ‘World Government’. 

Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, April 27, 7.30 pm, 
Symposium—‘Humanism as I See 
It’. 


Humanist Groups 
ABERDEEN.—Hon_ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 
BRIXTON.—Hon Sec, Donald 
Ford, 95 St James’s Crescent, SW9. 
CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 


MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Mis; 
Amy Holland, 516 Edge Lane 
Droylsden, Manchester. 
NORTH  STAFFS.—Hon 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent 
SLOUGH.—Hon_ Sec, W. 
Dendy, 32 Parry Green South, 
Langley, Bucks. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — Chair. 
man, Leslie Johnson. Hon Seg, 
Joyce Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, Mr J, 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3, 
MERSEYSIDE  RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 


W. Hinds, 4 Poplar Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers |s extra. 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Sun, 
11 am. Apr 13—Richard Peters, PhD, 
The Training of Character. Apr 20— 
W. E. Swinton, PhD, The Religion of 
Success. Apr 27—Richard Clements, JP, 
The Humanism of Shakespeare. Write 
free copy ‘Record’. 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq, WC1. Tues, Apr 1, 7.15 pm. 
1957-58 season reviewed. 1958-59 season 
considered. Excerpts ‘Men, Movements, 
and Myself’ by Lord Snell. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BAD HABITS? Stopped smoking yet? 
Clergyman, RPA member, qualified in 
psychotherapy, etc, may be able to help 
you. Occasional accommodation suitable 
helpful young paying guests. New Forest 
Seaside nearby. Box H3. 


WANTED, contact Humanists, Rational- 
ists, Unitarians, Positivists, Freethinkers, 
Atheists, Margate area.—Stone, 6 York 
Terrace, Epple Road, Birchington. 


UNITARJANISM. Would it meet your 
desire for a _non-creedal, progressive 
minded church? Information on_ receipt 
of stamp.—R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 
14 Gordon Square, WCl. 


OBITUARY 


ADRIAN BRUNEL, writer, film director, 
and follower of Thomas Paine, died at his 
home in Gerrards Cross, Bucks, on Feb- 
ruary 18. Beloved husband of Irene and 
adored father of Christopher. ‘The world 
is my country, and to do good my reli- 
gion’—Themas Paine. 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 


solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, April 11 
CLUES 
ACROSS DOWN I 2 3 + > © |7 8 
1 Old dance that might 1 Dismiss the clergy 9 

submerge rapidly (9) with ashes (9) 
6 A tune for the angler (5) 2 Stormy evening for 7 

9 A tide (4) Florence (11) 10 
0 Hooded Frenchman (9) 3 This angle is not 
11 Horse’s negative response? right! (5) 12 113 

(5) 4 A muffler to walk 
12 Bit of mortar, unspoilt (3) delicately (4) 14 15 le 17 
14 Had a poetical Saturday 5 Approves of what 

night (6) Cockneys say tails do 

16 True care for a being (8) (8 IB 
18 Took the chair (3) 6 Choral work able to 
19 Over-decorated (6) say farewell ( 19 20 2Il 
20 I clad her in armorial 7 Sedulous part played 

bearings (8) by R.L.S. (3) 22 123 
2 Vex the flax (5) 8 Churchillian symbol 
24 Dolichocephalic (5) 

precipitation (8) 13 Render as back 24 25 26 
26 Suitable name for Sir parts (4-4) 

Ronald in retirement (6) 15 Oratory (8) 27 
21 Longer than life? (3) 17 Tubular journey for 
28 Exhaust (8) Orpheus (11) 
30 Cliché (6) 20 Midnight in Macbeth 30 |3! 
32 This airman’s a card! (3) 3) 
34 Converse; used to be easy 21 Timbuctoo’s man- 32 33 

itter; obviously not a lea ( ’ 

sugar! (9) 25 Turkish export, fit 4 35 36 

37 Lean over for the tourney only to be burnt (7) 
29 Insipid (5) 37 

38 A deal of make-up for this 31 Savour (5) 

girl! (5) 33 Man has seven (4) 38 7) 
39 One of those which lighted 35 Everything is shallow 

some of us to death (9) lacking display (3) 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 
The Rationalist Press Association wae founded 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) To ‘Ez? 
promote intellectual liberty ; (2) To spread scientific RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


knowledge ; (3) To liberate the mind from superstition. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 

THe HuMANist. Monthly for one year from date of 
joining. 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1958. 84 pp. Contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, B. Farrington, John 
Allegro, D. J. West, Antony Flew, F. H. George, 
J. W. N. Watkins, D. G. MacRae. 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books FREE 

THE Feast OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 236 pp. 


An Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
FRAS. 116 pp. 


Your Bopy: How 1s AND How Works. 
by Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LiFe. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret Knight, B. 


Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, H. J. Blackham, 
Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. 


MIS: 
TITLE Initials 
ADDRESS 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of The 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 


[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


MR 
| 


and enclose £1 Is 


Rationalist Press 


I am in agreement 


* Free on request. 13 
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SEEDS OF LIFE 
JOHN LANGDON - DAVIES 


‘ Able and admirable survey of reproduc- 
tive practices from the amceba to Man.’ 
SPECTATOR 


‘Mr Langdon-Davies is a scientific jour- 
nalist who writes in a vivid colloquial 
style. He has an enormous range of 
accurate and up-to-date information, skil- 
fully used to develop his theme of the 
Evolution of Sex, which stimulates both 
interest and wonder. The description of 
the part played by sex in the life of Man 
is extremely well done.’ BRITISH BOOK 
NEWS 


12s 6d net 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 


IF YOU ARE UNDER 
THIRTY 


you could obtain a grant from the Rational- 
ist Press Association enabling you to attend, 
free of cost, the four-day Annual Confer- 
ence on ‘Living with Reality’ at Girton 
College, Cambridge, from Friday, August 8, 
to Tuesday, August 12. The grant would 
cover board, residence, admission to lectures, 
and any necessary travelling expenses up to 
£5. The first prize-winner will also receive a 
cash award of Ten Guineas. All you have 
to do is to write an essay of 1,500 to 2,000 
words on 


IS HUMANISM A WAY 
OF LIFE? 
and submit it for approval by May 31. Full 


particulars from Essays Officer, RPA, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2. 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now—absolutely free. 


2 FREE! POST COUPON NOW 


- 4588 
To: Planned Families Publications, 
12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 
of Planned Families.”’ I am an 
2duit. 


NAME . 


ADDRESS 
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